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What is an onomatope? A few days ago, after the greater part 
of this paper had been prepared, the writer chanced to see a book 
by Messrs. Goddes-Liancourt and Pincott, entitled ‘‘ The Laws of 
Language,’’ * in which occurs the following definition: ‘‘An onom- 
atope is a sound consciously uttered for a purpose.’’ This book, 
of which I have read only a few pages, gives a list of writers who 
have defined an onomatope in various manners, beginning with the 
ancient Greeks and including those of our own time. 

The writer prefers to give the definition of the Century Dictionary: 
‘‘An onomatope is a word formed to resemble the sound made by 
the thing signified.’’ But he ventures to amend this definition by 
inserting the clause, ‘‘ or root,’’ between ‘‘ word ’’ and “‘ formed,”’ 
so as to make the definition read: ‘‘An onomatope is a word or 
root formed to resemble the sound made by the thing signified.’’ 

Scholars have begun to realize that the languages of the Old 
World are not the only ones which deserve our attention. Correla- 
tive pronouns in the Greek are but few compared with those found 
in the languages of the Siouan and Athapascan families. In one of 
the Athapascan languages of Oregon, that of the Tutu tunne, the 
writer found many verbs, which, after a careful examination, he has 
been unable to reduce to less than seventy-one conjugations. 

And onomatopes exist not only in the languages of the Aryan 
family, but even in the tongues of peoples belonging to a lower stage 
of society. 

The present paper is one of the results of original investigation 
among tribes of the Siouan family from 1871 to 1873, and from 1878 
to the present time. 

As far as practicable, the Dhegiha examples given in this article 
have been collated with their equivalents in six other Siouan 


* 284 pages. London: Wm. H. Allen & Co., 1874. 
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languages, namely, Kwapa, Kansa, Osage, ,oiwere, Winnebago, 
and Dakota. 

But when the language to which an example belongs is not named, 
the root or word referred to is in the Dhegiha, the language of the 
Ponka and Omaha tribes. 

There are sundry permutations of sound discoverable in the Siouan 
languages, among which permutations are sh and A, gh and z, dh 
and #. ‘The words in which these permutations occur are not al- 
ways synonyms; but when we find a word in which sf, for example, 
is used, we may infer that the language contains another word dif- 
fering from the former only in the substitution of £4 for sh, or that 
one language or dialect uses sh where the other employs its correla- 
tive, RA. 

Most of the onomatopes recorded by the writer are dissyllabic; a 
few are polysyllabic. The monosyllabic ones which have been 
gained can soon be enumerated. Hu, fo dark as a dog or wolf, is 
explained by the Omaha description of the barking sound, ‘‘ Hu- 
hu-hu!’’ K<u-+ describes the report of a gun. ‘yu is the root in 
ga-yu’, fo beat a drum, S‘u resembles the sound heard in planing 
s!s!’’), whence are formed ba-s‘u’, plane, and dhi-s‘u’, 
to use a drawing-knife. 


TABLE I. 

Onomatopes in dha". Do. in dhu. Do. in ‘e. 
ya’-dha® sa-dhu’ su/-‘e 
kha’-dha® sha-dhu’ khu/’-‘e 

za-‘e/ 
Do. in khi. Do. in shi. Do. in si. 
k’u/’-shi 
qa/-khi qa’-shi ya’-si 
t‘u/-khi qu/-shi 
Do. in ma. Do. in i. Do. in pi. 
ya’-ma® pu’-xi yu/-pi 
ja/-ma® shta’-yi shka’-pi 
tcha’-yi ska/-pi 
sa/-p1 
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The dissyllabic onomatopes can be arranged in classes. 

1. Those ending in ‘‘dha®.’’ -ya’dha" denotes the sound made 
in pushing against, or pulling from, a door, plank, or hard buffalo 
hide (Derivatives: ba-ya’dha", to make the sound by pushing ; dhi- 
ya’dha®, by pulling, etc.). Kha’-dha" describes the sound made in 
brushing against or pulling through sun-flowers, grass, or leaves 
(Derivatives : ba-kha’dha", denoting action by pushing; dhi-kha’- 
dha*, by pulling; ga-kha’dha’*, by hitting, etc., etc.). 

2. Onomatopes ending in ‘‘dhu.’’ The corresponding Kansa 
ending is yy. Sha-dhu’ (Kansa, sha-yy’; yiwere, sha’-kh‘e) con- 
veys two ideas, the first being a swishing sound, made in water ; the 
second being the sound made by the hitting, dragging, etc., of a 
chain. Sa-dhu’ (Kansa, sa-yy; oiwere, tha’-kh‘e) is used in speak- 
ing of the rattling of corn in a granary or on a pile out of doors, as 
well as of the rattling of the wés‘a sa-dhu or rattlesnake. The Kansa 
has a third root, kha’-yy; but kha’-dhu, which would be its Dhegiha 
equivalent, has not yet been found. 

3. Onomatopes ending in ‘ ‘e,’’ Khu’-‘e (Kansa and Osage, 
khu’-we ; yoiwere, kho’-kh‘e), the sound of which is given as 
‘‘kh-+-,’’ describes the sound made in tearing calico, the roar of 
falling water (whence, ni khu‘e, a waterfa//), the sound heard in 
sawing or in scraping wood by pushing, as well as the whizzing of a 
whirled stick. Su’-‘e is applied to two sounds: (1.) ‘*S+,’’ the 
sound of ice breaking up and floating off, or that of a steady rain ; 
(2.) Sk! sk!sk!’’ the swishing sound made in walking through 
grass, Za-‘e means ‘‘a noise, buzz, confusion,’’ and is applied to 
the sound of millstones in motion. 

_ 4. Onomatopes ending in “ shi,’’ ‘‘khi,”” and “‘si.’’ K’u-shi, 
according to one Omaha, George Miller, denotes a gulping sound, 
and occurs in dha-k’u’-shi khti na-zhi”, which is said of the noise 
made in drinking water, whether by a horse or a person. Another 
Omaha used k’ushi itself as a verb to describe the flapping of 
ducks’ wings in water when they alight to drink; but this has 
been denied by a third Omaha, Wa-dje-pa. ya’-shi seems to be 
used in two ways: ba-ja’shi means to make the sound heard when 
one taps on a table with the end of a pencil ; but ga-ja’shi, to make 
the sound (tsh+-) heard when one strikes a tree with an ax when the 
sap is flowing. y.a’-khi is formed from the sound, ‘‘ tkh-+ ;’’ hence, 
ga-ja’-khi, to make the sound heard when a tree is struck with an 
ax in cold weather. Dhi-ja’khi éga"™ describes a sound of thunder, 
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“¢t’kh-t’kh-hyu+ !’’ Ba-ja’khi is used of the sound heard when one 
pushes suddenly against a bone. Na*ja’khi as well as na"da’ghe 
refer to*the sound of a horse’s feet on hard, but not frozen, ground. 
yu-shi’ describes the crackling of twigs, the report of a gun, etc. 
Ba-ju'shi, to fire a popgun—. ¢., by pushing. Dhi-ju’shi, to snap 
the fingers, to fire a gun once—/. e., by pulling the trigger. y,u-tu’- 
shi (in yoiwere, to-to’-khe, which approximates the sound ‘ tkh- 
tkh-tkh !’’) has a synonym, tchi-tchi’-zhe, both denoting the frequent 
crackling or breaking of twigs and small branches, or the frequent 
discharges of fire-arms. Only one example of another root, ju’-khi, 
has been found, dhi-ju’khi, which marks a crackling sound made by 
pulling. ya’-si refers to a snapping sound, made by the aid of a 
rope, cord, or stiff hide; as, dhi-ja’si éga", to make such a sound 
by pulling a cord ; ba-ja’si, to make a snapping sound by punching 
against a rope or stiff hide. 

5. Onomatopes ending in ‘‘ ma®.’’ -ya’-ma™ and ja’-ma® refer to 
the ringing of a bell, etc. Hence dhi-ya’ma" and dhi-ja’ma’, to 
ring a bell by pulling a rope. Ga-ya’ma", tostrike, as a clock does. 
Other verbs in -ma® differ in meaning, as, ba-ma”, to use a file, 
sharpen a scythe by pushing ; dhi-ma”, to sharpen an ax on a grind- 
stone (the original reference in each case may have been to the 
sound made) ; but bi-ma”, to knead dough! 

6. Onomatopes in -yi and -pi. Shta’-yi and shta-shta’-yi describe 
one or more flapping or slapping sounds, made in mud or some 
other soft object. Shka’-pi occurs in ga-shka’pi, to make the sound 
heard in slapping the cheek or the back of the hand; but ska’-pi, 
in ga-ska’pi, means to make the sound heard in clapping the palms 
of the hands together ; also expressed by tcha’-yi, in the verb ga- 
tcha’yi. Sa’-pi describes such a cracking or smacking sound as is 
made by awhip-lash ; whence gasa’pi, to use a whip, and we’gasa’pi, 
a whip. Sa’pi also occurs in gasa’pidha® ga’ghe (synonym, gapu’yi- 
dha® ga’ghe, from puyi), to make the sound heard when one lets a 
book fall to the floor or ground. Pu’yi isa popping sound, as heard 
in drawing a cork from a bottle, or a deadened sound, a sort of thud, 
as in hitting flesh, garments, or other soft objects. u’-pi (Loiwere, 
to’pé), marks a pattering sound, as in na"ju’yupi (Loiwere, na*to’topé), 
with which compare its synonym, na®”-3i’jide (from na”-ji‘de). 

7. Onomatope in ‘‘ shka’’ (compare shka-pi, given just above). 
Mu’-shka-shka, to gargle the throat. In this word ‘‘ mu’’ denotes 
the motion of water, but generally it refers to some effect produced 
by shooting. 
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TABLE II. 
In ghe. In ze. In zhe. In de. 
‘a/-ghe 
k’a’-ghe tchi’-zhe 
k’e’-ghe yi/-de 
khdha/-zhe 
ju-de’ 
bdha®/-ghe khdha®/-zhe 
du’-ghe du’-zhe zu’-de 
gi’-ze zi’-de 
da’-ghe da/-ze da/-zhe za’-de 


7. Roots in ghe, ze, zhe, and de seem to be related. We find 
in Dhegiha the roots da’ghe, da’ze, da’zhe, and za’de, though all do 
not convey ideas ofsound. All verbs in dazhe except one, mudazhe, 
to fillip with the fingers, refer to chafing or blistering the hands or 
feet. Za’de usually conveys the idea of branching off or forking 
(with which may be compared the roots gha and za, the noun na"be’ 
uga’za, the phalanges, etc., etc.) ; but, in one instance, it refers to 
sound hu’ té za’de i’nahi®, the voice is really indistinct—that is, the 
sound scatters instead of going straight to the person addressed. 
Compare with this the phrase hu’ té da’ghe, the voice is hoarse. Dhi- 
da’ghe refers to one of the sounds of thunder, ‘‘ gh+,’’ whence we 
have the personal name, Wa-dhi’-da-ghe, Thunder being makes the 
sound ‘‘Gh+ !’’ Whena horse walks on hard but unfrozen ground, 
the sound can be described by na®-da’ghe as well as by na®-ja’khi. 
Da’ze is a cognate root. Dhi-da’ze refers to a sound of the thunder, 
“‘74+..’? whence the personal name, Wa-dhi’-daze, Thunder being 
makes the sound ‘*Z+!’’ Zu’de denotes a whistling sound, such as 
aman makes ; whence zu-zu’-de wa-a”, to whistle a tune, as a man 
does ; and ga-zu’-zu-de, to roar or whistle often, as the wind does 
A woman’s whistling is described by zi-zi’-de wa-a”, from the root 
zi’-de, denoting the hissing sound of confined air that is escaping. 
Na’-zide, to make’'a sizzling sound, as when meat is broiling, recalls 
a fragment of an Omaha story: A fawn that was grazing by his 
mother’s side, detected the approach of some hunters, and warned 
his parent, but she refused to believe that she was in danger, and in- 
sisted that the fawn had seen some crows. ‘The warning was given 
several times, till it was too late. The hunters shot at the mother 
and killed her, allowing the fawn to escape. By and by he crept 
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back and found that the men had cut up his mother, putting her 
liver on the fire. So he sang this lament : 


ray 
cy t t T 7 
Na®-ha’, ni-a’-shi®-ga’-bi_e-he’, sya-gha’-bi e-she’ dha”-shti ; 
Omother they are men I said, They are crows you formerly ; 
sai 


qi’ na’-dhi-zi- —zi’-dje. 
Liver the is sizzling on the fire. 
(ob.) 


“‘O mother, I said that they were men ! 
You said that they were crows ; 
So now your liver is sizzling on the fire!’ 


i’-de is said to refer to a hollow or drumming sound on the floor, 
the ground, or a door. It is difficult to distinguish it from yu’-ge, 
another drumming sound. Ju-de’ refers to the expulsion of the 
breath by a person or animal that is nearly exhausted from run- 
ning, etc. Khdha’-zhe means to scream or cry out, asa young 
animal does; whence, dha-khdha’-khdha-zhe, to talk or sing in a 
quavering voice ; bi-khdha’-khdha-zhe, to make a flute give forth 
quavering notes, etc., etc. Khdha”-zhe marks a crunching sound, 
occurring in ba-khdha™zhe, to crush an egg-shell by pushing at it, 
and dhi-khdha”zhe, to make the crunching sound heard when a 
sled is pulled over firm snow on a frosty morning. Compare the 
root bdha”ghe, given hereafter. Tchi’-zhe and its derivative, 
tchitchi’zhe, refer, as has been stated, to the crackling of twigs and 
small branches, See jushi, which has been given above. The 
creaking of new shoes and the sound of fiddle-strings (‘‘ Gi-gi-gi ’’) 
suggest the root gi’-ze (in Dakota, ki®-za), which has several de- 
rivatives: ba-gi’ze, to play the fiddle (¢. e., make it creak by push- 
ing the bow), dha-gi’ze, to gnash the teeth, and nan-gi’ze, to make 
(shoes) creak in walking. ‘A’-ghe and its synonyms, k’a’-ghe and 
k’e’-ghe, are used to describe the sounds of filing, grating, gnawing, 
or scratching on metal, bone, hard wood, etc. The corresponding 
roots are k’e-gha in Dakota, k’aghe in Kansa and Osage, and 
kh‘e’ghe, kh‘a’ghe and ‘e’-ghe in y.oiwere. Dha-k’a’ghe and dha- 
k’e’ghe mark the sound made by rats when gnawing. Na®-‘a’ghe is 
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the sound made by a horse when walking on frozen ground. See daghe 
and yakhi above. Bdha”-ghe is a crunching sound, such as is heard 
when one eats a crust of bread or when a horse eats oats or corn, a 
dog gnaws a bone and crushes it, or as when one crushes through 
ice orsnow. Yellow Buffalo, a Ponka man, made khdha”zhe synony- 
mous with bdha”ghe. Du’ghe has several derivatives: dha-du’ghe 
means to make the sound heard when a hazelnut is cracked between 
the teeth ; dhi-du’ghe, to make the sound heard when a stick is 
broken in the hands. While the cognate root, du’zhe, now relates 
to an effect, it may have referred originally to the sound made in 
producing that effect; thus, dhi-du’zhe means, at present, to split 
or crack a board by boring, to crack an egg by handling. Other 
instances of the transfer of meaning can be found. Among them is 
the following: tchi’-zhe, as has been shown, is an onomatope— 
one of its derivatives, ba-tchi’zhe, has two meanings—(1) to make a 
single cracking sound by pushing against a twig or small branch, 
which is broken by the act ; (2) to push ahead, as through a thicket ; 
whence, a’-yi-pa-tchi’-zhe, to persevere in a certain course of con- 
duct, despite all obstacles, regardless of the consequences. 


TABLE III. 


Dhegiha. Kwapa. | Kansa. | Osage. [oiwere. | Winnebago.}| Dakota. 
sha-dhu’ shad@a’ shayu’ |shadhu’| sha’kh‘ | sa/-rakh 
sa-dhu/ sad‘ha/ sayu’ tha’kh‘é | sha’-rakh | khda, khla 
su/‘e su/wad%& |su’we |su’wé | tho’/kh‘é | kokh 
khu/’‘e khu/’wad%@ | khu’we |khu’we} kho’kh‘é | shokh 
qu/shi tu’khi to’/kh‘é tshukh 

bdha’ghe | bna’ghe bli”’ghe pri’ ghé | khu’wu 
ska/pi thka’pé | psak 
123 45 4132 


a Winnebago. 
the equivalent of sha-dhu, as sa-rakh is that of the sa-dhu. 


In Table III sa’-rakh appears as the Winnebago equivalent of the 
Dhegiha shadhu’, and sha’-rakh as that of sa-dhu’, being so given by 
But future investigation may show that sha-rakh is 


In the 


same table the Dakota mnugha corresponds to bdha"ghe, bnaghe, 
bli"ghe, and prighe; but the Winnebago khu’-wu is unlike them ; 
it must be compared with another Dakota root, khbu. In the Win- 
nebago, psak, as compared with skapi, we have a case of metathesis. 


. 
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A crow is called ya’-ghe by the Dhegiha, ka’-ghe by the Kansa, 
Osage, and y3iwere tribes; but the Kwapa call it ma. Kan-ghi 
in Dakota means “‘ vaven’’ rather than crow, although the Dakota 
name for the Absaroka or Crow Indians is Kan-ghi’wi-cha’-sha, 
Crow people. The whippoorwill is ha’-ku-gdhé in Dhegiha, ha’ku-lé 
in Kansa, ha’-kin-kdhé in Osage, and paku’wishka in Dakota. 
The Ponka children give the cry of the whippoorwill as follows : 
Ha’-ku-kdhé ! ha’-ku-kdhé! a-ja™.’’ 

Three verbs, ¢o cough, to snore, and to sneeze, point to the respect- 
ive sounds made. Zo cough is hu’-khpe; fo snore, zha®-khdhu’-de 
(the sound of snoring being expressed by khdh+), and ¢0 sneeze is 
he’-tchi® (Kwapa, hé’-shi"). The writer knows of other Dhegiha 
onomatopes, but he must defer saying more on this subject until he 
can publish his Dhegiha dictionaries and grammar. 


Stone Circies Nortu Daxota.—We have received from Mr. 
George Plato Pierce, of Yorktown, Dickey county, North Dakota, 
a letter bearing on this subject, which was discussed in Vol. II, 
No. 2, of this journal. There is space only for a few extracts: 

“‘At the summit of a gentle prairie swell near my house * * * 
is a circle, about 7 feet in diameter, of bowlders placed about a 
foot apart. I have found many similar circles, often in groups, in 
the country hereabouts and in the coteaus to the northwest, in Logan 
county. The stones are not sunk into the earth, but the soil has 
accumulated about them, so that it is difficult to remove them with- 
out pick or shovel. I suppose these stones were so placed by the 
Indians to hold down the edges of their tents. * * * A butcher- 
knife found near the circle first mentioned may have been lost by 
Indians when encamped there. [He describes the ordinary hunt- 
ing knife of the old Indian trader.] * * * Often I find alarge 
stone in a depression (one or two rods across) made, I am told, by 
the buffaloes. Holding their noses on the stone they would bellow 
and paw; they would then further tear the soil with their horns 
and wallow in the dirt.’’ 

Mr. Pierce relates that a wild buffalo was killed near Oakes, on 
the James (Dakota) river, as late as last autumn. It is not gener- 
ally known that the bison survived to such a late date so far east. 
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A FEW TUSAYAN PICTOGRAPHS.* 


BY J. WALTER FEWKES, 


A study of Tusayan pictographs has interested me from the pos- 
sible information which they are thought to impart as to the history 
of aboriginal religious observances. These rock-markings in some 
cases are believed to be representations of mythological personages 
who are still to be seen in ceremonials now practiced, and it is 
thought that they will be in some instances a means of permanently 
recording the symbolic characters of such when the race which ob- 
serve these rights have abandoned their present religious beliefs. 
While I am far from supposing that this is the most valuable infor- 
mation which a study of Indian rock-cuttings can impart, it is 
this aspect which has led me incidentally to take up the study of cer- 
tain types of pictographs which are very numerous on the mesas on 
which the Tusayan pueblos are situated. 

From the comparative difficulty in cutting a pictograph the most 
characteristic symbolism of the subject represented generally pre- 
dominates, and it is but fair to presume that when religious concep- 
tions are depicted we may rightly expect the simplest expression of 
that symbolism. While, also, it is well to bring to our aid ina 
study of symbolic decoration all pictorial or graven representations 
which characterize the primitive art of a people, we can justly look 
to pictographs for one means of studying symbolic designs. While 
a study of Hopi f pictographs is not a new one in the publications 
of American ethnologists, practically nothing has been done in the 
line of deciphering their meaning. Colonel Mallery has figured a 
number from Oakley Springs and elsewhere, several of which appear 


* These observations were made while connected with the Hemenway 
Southwestern Archeological Expedition. I have only mentioned and 
figured a few of the many pictographs which I have copied, but have 
chosen typical forms. Those which are represented, it is hoped, convey 
a good general idea of the variety of forms. In the spelling of the Hopi 
words the Continental method of pronunciation of the vowels is to be 
observed ; ¢ is to be pronounced like sh. 

+ The Tusayan Indians, generally called ‘‘ Mokis,’’ prefer to be called 
Hopi. Their correct name is ‘‘ peaceful people.” 


2 
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to be Xa-tci’-n@* masks, but as the details of the marking on such are 
so incomplete it is impossible to interpretthem. Every design on a 
pictograph of a K@-tci’-nd mask is an additional help in its identifica- 
tion. The same author has also figured several forms of o'-mow-uh 
(cloud) symbols and Hopi representations of the sun, lightning 
snakes, and va-/c?. There is little doubt but that the plumed heads 
which he represents can be correctly identified as forms of Sy’-/a-os, 
but I have not been able to find out from the Indians whom I inter- 
rogated what they represent, and I may be wrong in my determina- 
tion. 

The Tusayan pictographs offer a peculiarly advantageous field for 
research. In the first place, they are very numerous, there being 
hardly a trail leading to the mesas near which they are not found. 
The subjects which they represent are those for the most part deal- 
ing with mythological personages or the representations of masks 
which at present appear in religious ceremonials. The pictographic 
art is unmodified to any considerable degree by the civilization of the 
Americans. ‘The boys to-day scratch on the mesa tops near Hual-pi 
almost the same figures which appear in old pictographs, and to 
them these scratches mean the same as they did to the men of the 
past. Traditions still exist of the significance of several examples of 
rock-cuttings. 

Lastly, at the present day artistic expressions of the same symbol- 
ism appear on widely different articles of Hopi manufacture. The 
makers of these can be interrogated and their testimony used in a 
comparative way in the study of pictographs. The decoration of 
pottery among the living Hopi has practically been abandoned, and 
it is only to the ruins or to ancient ware preserved from olden times 
that we can derive help from decorations of these objects. One or 
two clever women at the present day imitate ancient patterns in 
pottery, but the modern Tusayan productions, both in the character 
of the ware and its style of decoration, is very much inferior to that 
from the old ruins, Si-ka’k-i or A-wa’-to-bi. 


*Ka-tct/-nas are persons who appear in certain dances, and are intex- 
mediary between men and deities. It is also applied to several deities 
themselves. 

+ Sacred personages, male and female ; the latter called Sy-/a-ko’-ma’-na 
or Sy-la-ko’ virgins, of whom there are two. They are most beautiful 
women, who bear elaborate clouds, za-tcz, on their heads and rainbows 
over the mouth. 
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The study of basket-ware symbolic ornamentation is a fruitful one, 
and, strangely enough, makes a valuable contribution, when taken 

in connection with pictographs, to a knowledge of Hopi symbolism. 

One of the most prolific fields to cultivate in a comparative study in 

connection with pictographs is the symbolism of clay tiles. Up to 

the present summer there still lived a man* in Hual-pi who had 

great skill in the decoration of clay tiles with symbolic figures. 

Much of his handiwork is in the justly celebrated Keam collection, 

which ought to be carefully studied. 

The contributions to our knowledge of the meaning of the picto- 
graphs to be made by a study of Hopi #-Aw or dolls must be great. 
These cottonwood images, which are given by the Ka-tc’’-nas to the 
little girls at the festival of the Vi-m'an-kd-tci’-nd, may be regarded 
as a form of kindergarten instruction for the young. They keep 
alive a knowledge of the symbolic characteristics of the K@-¢ct’-nd 
dancers, and as a consequence are of great value in astudy of Hopi 
art. 

The above-mentioned objects, together with painted helmets, 
na@tci, and sand pictures, are probably the best sources at present 
to go to for a knowledge of Hopi decorative art. ‘They may be said 
to be lineal descendants of the artistic work of the ancients who 
adorned the beautiful Tusayan pottery of the olden time. From a 
study of these we can still rescue a good deal of the meaning of the 
pottery decoration of the old time, and their contribution to a cor- 
rect identification of pictographs relating to sacred persons or things 
is very important. 

It is, of course, true that one can gather from the priests much 
valuable information in respect to the meaning of the symbolism on 
ancient vessels. The fact, however, that the potter’s decorative art 
is a lost one is not mentioned to imply any subordination of this 
method of studying Hopi symbolism. In fact, it is necessary, if 
much of the meaning of the symbolism on pottery is to be rightly 
deciphered, that some one add to his resources for that work the 


*Known to Americans as ‘“‘ Morphy.’ Although a man, he wore 
woman’s clothes throughout life and performed a woman’s duties. He 
died of tuberculosis during last summer. 

+ Tiles covered with figures are introduced in many of the kib-va cere- 
monials. I have frequently observed 0/’-mow-uh, cloud, bat-a-lo’-ci, 
dragonfly, ho-ko’-nda, butterfly, and pa-va/t-i-ja, tadpole, symbols on such 
ancient tiles, but rarely human figures. 
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methods already outlined for the identification of pictographs. He 
ought to go among the Hopi and gather up what information the 
priests can give him. He may then recognize that even now much 
has been lost of the knowledge which the Indians have of the mean- 
ing of the decorations on old pottery, and it may appear to him, as 
to the writer, that the time when they can be relied upon for any- 
thing but a fanciful explanation is limited, and in a short interval 
the opportunity will be lost forever. 

The cliffs of the first mesa, or that upon which the three pueblos, 
Hano, Si-tcum-o-vi, and Hual-pi, stand, are in places covered with 
ikonographic pictographs, many of which represent the masks of 
sacred personages, known as K@-tci’-nas. By far the minority per- 
tain to secular subjects, as representations of war shields; but even 
these bear symbolic designs which refer to mythological characters. 

These emblematic figures are ordinarily either cut or pecked out 
of the rock, and are generally situated near well-known trails, from 
which in most instances they are clearly visible. Many are found 
also on large bowlders which have fallen from the cliffs to their base. 
In one or two instances a black surface layer of rock is cut through, 
showing the lighter rock beneath, by which method the pictograph 
becomes much more conspicuous. In a few there is evidence of an 
attempt at coloration, and in a very limited number carving in bas- 
relief, but never in intaglio.* 

It is difficult to determine how old any one of the pictographs are, 
especially when we see the same forms, with little modifications, 
made to-day. The rock upon which they are cut is easily eroded, 
and deep incisions on it are soon obliterated. Here and there we 
find rock-cuttings on fallen bowlders in such a position as to indi- 
cate a considerable age, but how old they are cannot be determined 
from any evidence at hand. The Hopi themselves are inclined to 
call all worn pictographs e’-cd-/o, ancient, but it by no means fol- 
lows that they are on that account very old, 

My study of Hopi rock-markings has been an incidental one, con- 
fined to the ‘first mesa,’’ although I have seen many on the other 
three. The object of this article is simply to call attention to the 
wealth of material which awaits investigation, and to suggest the 
readiness with which it can be deciphered by one who is willing and 
able to live among the Indians and familiarize himself with their 
existing manners and customs. 


*T refer to those dealing with mythological subjects. 
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In a few years, when the older priests have died, it will be more 
difficult than now to interpret these pictographs, and possibly they 
will remain legible long enough to see the end of the stage of cult- 
ure, of which they are one means of expression. The pictographs 
about the old ruins* are in some respects identical with those near 
the inhabited pueblos, and we may conclude that they tell the same 
story of Ka@-tci’-na dances. In that way we are able to know some- 
thing of the religious celebrations of people now extinct, for they 
have already outlived the pueblos in which their makers dwelt. I 
believe also that some of the pictographs mentioned in this article 
have witnessed the end of those who were competent to tell what 
they signify. 

By far the most interesting pictograph which I have seen near the 
pueblo of Hual-pi is a figure of a mythological animal. This ikono- 
graph is situated on the southwest end of the mesa, and is best ap- 
proached by the trail from Hual-pi to Mi-con-o-vi. Following 
this trail to the base of the mesa, just where the small rolling foot- 
hills begin before one descends into the plain, one passes a gap 
between the perpendicular cliffs of the lowest platform of the 
mesa, and an isolated mass of rocks jutting out above them, at the 
extreme west end of the mesa. Here the trail divides, taking a 
sharp turn to the left to avoid a ravine, and as it turns again and 
runs north divides, one part passing to the right of the rocks, di- 
rectly to Mi-con-o-vi, the other a side branch to the left. Follow- 
ing the latter a few feet from the bifurcation one can see a large 
bowlder, upon which there is a slanting surface looking south, It 
is upon this face that the first pictograph to which I refer is de- 
lineated.t 

The pictograph (Cut I) represents a bird-like animal, with one 
long and a small singular appendage to the neck on the upper side. 
The name Xéa’-tu-ku-é has been given me for the personage which 
it represents, and those with whom I have spoken about it have 
sometimes concealed information with a shudder, as if it was a terri- 
ble being. It has been extremely difficult to gather information 


* I have a few pictographs from the neighborhood of the ruins, which 
would more properly be described in an account of these deserted pueblos. 
While it is impossible to state that they were made by those who inhab- 
ited the town before its destruction, it certainly looks that way. 

+ Mr. A. H. Stephen had spoken to me of this pictograph, but I ran 
upon it by chance in my explorations about the foot of the mesa. 
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about it ; but my old friend In’-ti-wa has told me that in old times 
it sorely troubled the Hopi people, and that it is associated with 
death. 

The universal testimony was that the pictograph is very, very old, 
and to express their conception of its great age they made use of a 
method of pronunciation of the word /é-ca-to, which may have a 
linguistic interest. 

When it is desirable to declare that a thing is very old, ancient 
among old objects, the Hopi prolong and accent the first syllable of 
the term 4é-ca-to. The pictograph of Kua’-tu-ku-é was said to be 
hé-e-e-e-é-ca-to. 

The outlines of this pictograph may be seen byan examination of 
my cut. The whole figure is more than four feet long (the exact 
measurement was neglected), and is cut in the rock, so that the lines 
are very easy to follow. A breaking away of the rock surface has 
obliterated a part of the tail and feet, and, in places, natural erosion 
has somewhat obscured certain lines, but the outline is, as a general 
thing, as well marked as when first cut. 

The remarkable appendages to the neck of this bird are what give 
it an especial interest. The longer of these, Wur-jo-kd-hd-a-pa, has 
a flute-like terminal enlargement, with feather-like crest. Eight 
small circles separated by groups of cross-lines are strung along this 
appendage. I confess I was reminded of the calendar stick used by 
the da-wa-wy'p-ki-as or sun-priests in examining this organ, but 
have no good ground for supposing there is any likeness between 
them. ‘The relation of the circular depression to the Wa-/a/-ci of 
the calendar stick is certainly suggestive. In the small ho’-d-pa no 
such circles exist. 

It is not wholly clear to me whether the long, beak-like down- 
ward and backward pointing snout, mu-co’-bé, was really placed there 
originally or not. It is rather indistinct, and may be due to imper- 
fections in the surface of the bowlder. The point of its junction 
with the head is by no means well marked. Of the three depres- 
sions or cavities in the rock, one of which is the @-#é-é or heart, 
there can be little doubt but shat they are artificial.* 

The being represented in this pictograph is also, in some occult 
manner unknown to me, connected with war, being mentioned with 


*It is not improbable that prayer plumes may have once been depos- 
ited in these cavities. I know of several 1/@’-cau-a bowlders with similar 
small cavities in which small stones are placed as offerings. 


we 
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Ma'-cau-a and Ko'-kyan-wuch-ti when war is referred to, but in what 
way I am as yet ignorant. 

It may be interesting, since so little is known of the war habits of 
the pueblo of Tusayan, to mention a few observations in this direc- 
tion which I have gathered. A/a’-cau-a, the god of the surface of 
earth, is likewise a god of metamorphosis. He is the deity who 
controls growth, but not germination. He controls growth pure 
and simple, and as such is a beneficent being. It is to him that the 
small piles of sticks, twigs, stones, and other offerings which are 
constantly found near the trails are erected. An old woman with a 
bundle of fuel on her back climbing the trail will throw to M/@/- 
cau-a her offering as she passes one of these rude shrines, and near 
by offerings of prayer sticks are made in several ceremonies. J/d’- 
cau-a is also the god of death, the terrible one, the devil as he has 
been called; the malignant spirit who at times has deceived the 
other gods. He is one whose name many a priest will avoid speak- 
ing, and who is rarely if ever depicted either in rock-cuttings or 
images. M@-cau-a is the god of death, and he or the priest per- 
sonifying this being appears first when hostilities begin. The priest 
who personified @-cau-a appeared in that rdle to Lieut. Brett and 
his soldiers* last summer when they entered Oraibe. He wore a 
mask with corn-husk eyes, and his body was painted or daubed with 
blood. An ear of black corn very appropriately hung about his 
body. The medicine which he scattered was the medicine of de- 
struction. 

The second character which would have appeared had hostilities 
progressed at that time was Ko'-kyan-wuch-ti or the spider woman, 
or the spider maiden, for she is also sometimes called a md’-na or 
virgin. She is the goddess of wisdom; she can change her form 
at will. I believe that this virgin is the bride of the Sun, Da-wa, and 
that Pi-ho-kong, the war god, and his twin brother, who are said to 
be the offspring of the Sun, are her children ; but of that I am not 
sure. Ko'-kyan-wuch-ti was the second personification to be called 
out after Ma’-cau-a. 

The third personage who was to appear to the soldiers after Ko’- 
kyan-wuch-ti was not named to me by the Indians, but I have reason 
to believe that it was or had something to do with the being repre- 
sented in the pictograph we are considering. It was very difficult 


*T allude to the hostilities of the Oraibes last summer. 
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to obtain any information of the Indians at this exciting time, but 
all that I questioned told me that the priest who appeared personi- 
fied A/a’-cau-a, and the one to follow, if hostilities began, was Ko’- 
kyan-wuch-tt. There is some relationship between Ba’-/-l-kong * 
(the plumed serpent) and the third personification, and, for some 
reason unknown to me, Kwa'-tu-ku-e is also in the same category. 

Pictographs of lightning snakes are numerous about the Hopi 
cliffs. In most instances these are in the form of zigzag markings, 
with outlines of the head in triangular form. Some of these are 
called figures of Ba’-i-li-kong. The best representation of this great 
mythological being which I have seen, and one which possesses most 
of the characteristics of the great feathered serpent, as described in 
various folk tales, lies on the cliffs near the trail, down the southern 
side of the mesa, to the west of Hual-pi. 

This interesting example of rock-cutting (Pl. I, fig. 1) is situated 
on the wall of a narrow cleft, in the lower terrace of the mesa, 
through which the trail descends to the foot-hillocks to the south 
and west. It is very conspicuous from the fact that it is drawn on 
a black surface layer of rock and is almost within touch of one de- 
scending the trail. 

At this point there are four figures of Ba’-i--kong which would, 
from their proximity, be supposed to be associated in some way. 
Upon the same rock surface there are several other pictographs, 
notably one of the sun ; others of the clouds, witha lightning snake. 
The heads of three of the snakes are represented as facing the east ; 
the fourth, somewhat smaller, looks in the opposite direction. The 
heads of all have a horn and feather plumes, while from the mouth 
of each hangs an ovai or pyriform drop, which may be either the 
tongue or may represent a drop of water. 

Six udders are represented on the largest figure and at least four 
on one of the smallest. These udders are appropriately represented, 
since it conforms to the legends that all the water and blood of the 
earth come from the breast of the great serpent. 

The neck and body of all four are decorated with alternating 
double parallel marks and arrow-points, the apex of the latter turned 
from the head. ‘This is a characteristic symbolic ornamentation of 


* In this connection it may be well to mention the fact that the snake 
shrine of the West, where the snake priests deposit a prayer plume on the 
day of the second hunt, is a few feet back of the pictograph, in a cleft in 
the rock. 
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Ba'-li-li-kong, and appears on the figures of this animal on the kilts 
of the snake priests. 

I have not been able to arrive ata satisfactory explanation of 
what these symbols mean. [I at first was inclined to think that they 
were symbolic of the feathers, but was told by a priest that they 
represent the duck’s foot and the frog’s foot. The arrow-head is 
drawn on the head of the owl 4a-¢ci'-ma, and appears on * 
the two parallel marks are found in several Ka-/ci’-nas, and are in- 
variably symbolic marks of P?-0-kong, one of the war gods, which 
I have seen both on stone images and on dolls. These parallel 
marks are found on the cheeks of P-o-kong, and I have examined a 
mask of the Kwu-wi’-ko-li,} which likewise has them in the same 
position. 

It will be noticed in examining the cut of these four pictographs 
of the great serpent that one is about horizontal and the other three 
erect. It will also be noticed that the horizontal specimen has a 
zigzag outline, as if in motion, which the others do not have. 
They are undoubtedly, however, figures of the same mythological 
personage.f 

Figures of the lightning snakes, often called by the same name as 
that just described, are very common among the pictographs on the 
first mesa. One (PI. I, fig. 3) of the largest of these is ten feet 
long, the lines being incised an inch deep. This lies on the south 
of Hual-pi, and is a very good example of rock figures. The head 
is triangular, with two projecting tongues similar to those repre- 
sented on the heads of the snakes cut in the wooden handles of the 
so-called snake whips used by the snake priests. Another (PI. I, 
fig. 2) pictograph of a lightning snake is pecked out of the rock 
on the cliffs on the south side of the mesa east of Wal-la.§ This 


* K6/-klé is ordinarily represented on the interior of bowls and other 
forms of pottery. 

| Kwu-wi’-ko-li, spirits who sit in the fields. They are footless or 
lame, and as a person passes utter a lowcall. If they are passed un- 
noticed they mount the back of the offender and cling there notwith- 
standing all efforts to shake them off. 

{In Hopi mythology the great serpent plays a most important part. 
He is almost the exact equivalent of the Zufii Ko’-lo-wis-si. Stories of 
his deeds are numerous. He seems to be the dualistic principle of life 
with Mu-ing-wih, the earth, and makes cafions and rivers with a stroke 
of his tail. 

¢ Gap which separates Hano from the neighboring mesa. 
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snake has no enlargement at one end for a head, but the two horns 
are represented at either extremity of the curved end of the body. 
Several figures of rattlesnakes occur among the pictographs. One 
of these (Pl. I, fig. 4*) lies on the cliffs below the old ruin of Ke’- 
o-ko'-ci-mo,* and is pecked out of the black covering of the rock, 
showing a reddish stratum below. The head is simply enlarged into 
a rounded knob, and straight lines indicate the tongue. I have also 
.a pictograph (PI. I, fig. 4) of a lightning snake with an oval head 
and a straight cross-line on the neck at right angles to the length. 
There are also several other varieties of serpent pictographs in my 
collection. I have only one, a chu-a, rattlesnake, in which the 
head is shown from above and the two eyes represented. In this 
specimen the head is oval, and there are two lines for the tongue. 

A pictograph of da’-wa, the sun (Pl. I, fig. 1), occurs just under 
the largest of the four-horned, crested serpents. It is a small circle 
with radiating peripheral lines, the ends of which unite into a ser- 
rated border. The upper hemisphere is divided into two small 
quadrants, the bounding vertical lines of which are slightly sepa- 
rated. The eyes are represented by two slits parallel with the hori- 
zontal lines. The mouth opening is outlined in the form of two 
triangles placed angle to angle, so that two opposite sides form 
diagonals of a rectangle. 

This is the only well executed sun pictograph which I have seen, 
although there are others which may probably be intended for rep- 
resentations of thesun. It isa mistake to suppose that all circles 
with radiating peripheral border lines are sun pictographs, but I 
have identified this as a sun symbol because it is identical with 
similar ones which are used in ceremonials. 

The other figures of da@’-wa with which I am conversant are those 
found on buckskin disks worn by dancers or used in the celebration 
of the making of the sun 4a’-hos. 

In the dress of the Dawa-ka-tci’-na, which I witnessed among other 
dancers in the Co-jo'-him-ka-tci’-na at Cipaulovi, a peripheral halo 
of eagle feathers and red-stained horse hair surrounded the disk. 
This was evidently what was intended to be represented in the radiat- 
ing lines around the periphery of the pictograph. 


* Twin mounds visible for a long distance as one approaches Tusayan 
from Keam’s Cafion. One of these teocalli-like mounds is formed of sand 
which has blown about a circular room (£26-va) which I have partially 
excavated. They lie on the mesa to the east of Hano. 
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In the ceremony of making the sun 4@’-hos two buckskin disks, 
one representing the sun, the other the moon, were placed near the 
medicine bowl. Neither of these had the radiating feathers, but 
the symbolism of the disk is the same as that described in the picto- 
graphs. 

Rain-cloud symbols are naturally among the pictographs which 
one finds in this region, but the number which I have seen in my 
rambles is not large. That represented on the same rock as the 
Ba'-li-li-kong has the characteristic form. In it the lightning snake, 
three clouds, and the falling rain are well depicted. The lightning 
in O’-mow-uh figures ordinarily arises from the angles of the clouds 
formed by the semicircles, and in several it is double. 

O’-mow-uh pictographs without the lightning snakes exist. I 
have seen two near the western Hual-pi trail—one with seven, the 
other with nine clouds in two series. The semicircles of the former 
have small holes pecked in the center of both series ; the latter in 
the upper semicircles only. Ona Z/a-la'-va-ka-tci’-na (PI. I, fig. 12) 
mask pictograph I have seen the cloud symbol in a single row—one 
on each cheek. 

In strict language, the za’-¢c? or tablet worn on the helmet of the 
Hu-mis' -ka-tci’-na* is an O'-mow-uh figure. There is a beautiful 
Hu-mis'-ka-tci'-na tablet (Pl. I, fig. 11) cut in the rocks on the right 
of the carriage road to Hano, near Wal-la. The face, xa’-¢c7, and 
feathers in this are well shown. 

An ancient Hu-mis'-ka-tci’-na tablet (nd’-tc’) is represented by a 
single pictograph found on a bowlder on the east side of the trail to 
Hano. Itis similar to the modern, but like the Sé-o- (Zufii) hu’-mis, 
has rounded terraces, although in the latter these are allof the same 
height. In this ancient Hu-mis-nd'-tci the rainbow symbol occurs 
as in the Zufii. The yod’-7 or symbolic lines representing rain add 
new evidence to the statements of the Indians that a d@’-¢cz, and in 
fact the terraced tablet, is in reality a form of rain cloud. Strictly 


* A dance celebrated in May, in which a terraced tablet is borne on the 
head. Va/-tci is a general name given to a tablet or terraced figure. 

tA good example of this form of @/-¢ci representing rain clouds, identi- 
cal with that depicted in the pictograph, is found on a tile called the 
ho-ko’-na-ma-na, ‘butterfly virgin,” introduced in the snake ceremonials. 
I have studied over twenty tablets worn by dancers in the Si-6-hu-mis, 
and have no hesitation in regarding it the same as the celebration called 
by the Zufiians the Hay-a-ma-ci-kwi. 
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speaking, the @’-tcZ of the hu-mis, as well as the ancient form, are 
cloud symbols, and the pictograph last mentioned affords good evi- 
dence in support of this idea. 

A pictograph of a phallus (Pl. II, fig. 2) with a md@-tcz occurs, 
and is one of the most instructive which was seen. The representa- 
tions of the pou-/é, male organ, and the /é-wa, female, which might 
be introduced, are numerous, but are omitted, with the exception 
of a figure of the former, surmounted by a rain cloud. This was 
found on the cliff of the first terrace below Sitcumovi. 

A pictograph (Pl. I, fig. 16) a foot and a half high, said by an 
old priest to be an ancient form of d’-¢c/ (tablet), was copied from 
the cliffs west and south of Wal-la. 

The conventional phallic symbol is sometimes three triangles 
side by side, as seen in the figures, but may take the form of two 
right-angled triangles, with smaller angles adjoining. This is like- 
wise the squash symbol. 

Modern phallic representations are more common than the 
ancient, and are found on the mesa tops near the entrance to Huai-pi. 
Pd -buk-e isan instructive pictograph to study, in a comparative way, 
in this respect. The triangle appears on women’s blankets, on the 
dadoes of some of the modern houses, on pottery, #-hus, and Ka- 
tci’-n@ masks.* 

Of coiled spirals which are regarded as whirlwind symbols there 
are many represented in pictographs (Pl. II, figs. 9-12). In their 
simplest forms (fig. 9) these are continuous coils curved through- 
out, but a somewhat modified form, which is common, gives a 
pictograph found on an isolated rock at the south base of the mesa 
under Hual-pi (fig. 10). The coil is here flattened on four sides, 
as shown in the figure. 

Another form (fig. 11) of ho’-b0-60 or whirlwind symbol is crosier- 
shaped, with a straight shaft and several coils. On the first tier of 
cliffs on the south side below Sitcumovi there is a combination of 
the spiral, the rectangular, and the curved line (fig. 12). Not far 
from this there is another, even more complicated ; but all of these, 
as well as intermediate forms, may very properly be looked upon as 
whirlwind or 4o’-40-b0 pictographs. 


*In relation to this subject a study of the Ka@-tci-na, called Ko-ko-pé-li, 
is instructive. I shall, in my consideration of the snake dance and the 
flute ceremony, show that an amulet made of flag leaves is also a /é-wa 
symbol, and that a rectangle with two diagonals has the same signification. 
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Whether the strange double rectangle (Pl. II, fig. 17) which I 
have figured should be regarded as a house plan or not I have been 
unable to discover. Possibly it may have some relationship to the 
distribution of the different assemblages which exist among the Hopi 
people. They speak of one fraternity as the inner or the outer 
chamber, and it is not impossible that this pictograph may represent 
this relationship or some similar one. All the priests whom I have 
interrogated have expressed ignorance as to its meaning. It is 
partly cut and partly pecked on the south side of a fallen bowlder 
below the first terrace, just under the Hual-pi sheep corrals on the 
south side. A simple rectangular figure represented in one picto- 
graph recalls the house plan made with sacred meal on the dance 
plaza by the Zcu-ku-wy'mp-ki-ya during the Hu-mis’-ka-tci’-nd. 

There are several pictographs (Pl. II, fig. 8) which are similar 
to those referred by others to figures of men, but which might be 
regarded as symbols of growing corn. In a few of these there is a 
central stalk, with curving lines in pairs at intervals (PI. II, fig. 7). 
In some of these pictographs there are as many as six of these leaf 
nodes; in others there are but two, and then it looks not unlike a 
rude sketch of aman. In some the distal ends of the leaves are bent 
over and the extremity of the stalk is enlarged into a head, the limbs 
being at right angles. Possibly in such cases a human figure was 
intended, but its resemblance to others which without doubt repre- 
sent growing corn is very close. As supporting this hypothesis, it 
may be said that figures almost identical with those often identified 
as of men appear on the of the Si’-0 or Zuili hu-mis-ka-tci’-na. 

The ear of corn is represented (PI. II, fig. 5) in pictographs as 
on d-tci’-n@ masks and on the slabs carried by the women in the 
Mamz-rau dance, by an oval figure crossed by parallel lines at 
right angles to each other, forming rectangles, each with a dot in 
the middle, which represents the kernel. 

There are many pictographs of d-¢ci’-n@ masks on the rocks of 
the first mesa. One of the best of these is that of mung-we-kda-tci’-nd, 
which is distinguished by the arrow-marks on the cheeks, This 
pictograph (PI. I, fig. 5) is pecked out of the rock, which is very 
much eroded. 

Two forms of Z/a-/a-va-ka-tci'-na pictographs (PI. I, figs. 12, 18) 
were observed. In both of these the mask is rectangular, and upon 
the top there is represented a bar extending horizontally beyond the 
limit of the mask on either side. In one pictograph (Pl. I, fig. 12) 
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of tla-/a-va there are cloud symbols on the cheeks; in the other 
(Pl. I, fig. 18), ma-tcd or terrace decorations. 

Ko-ho'-ne, the chipmunk 4d-¢ci’-na I have found but once as a 
pictograph (Pl. I, fig. 15) ; but masks of Caz-ds-ta’sh-d@ dancers are 
represented in several interesting pictographs, which are reputed to 
be ancient. One of these (PI. I, fig. 17), which is figured, has a 
horn represented on the right side and the squash on the left. 

From a study of the pictograph alone one would never suppose 
that the irregular rectangular appendage on the left was intended to 
symbolize a squash flower ; but I think satisfactory evidence can be 
adduced to show that it was. If, for instance, we take a series of 
ti’-hus or Hopi dolls we can trace every gradation between an elab- 
orate representation of a squash blossom and a simple frustrum of a 
cone, which, when seen in profile, looks exactly like the pictographic 
representation. 

The study of the variety of forms which this squash flower orna- 
ment may take is very instructive. On 4#’-hus of Sy’-la-ko-ma'na 
we find it occupying a most conspicuous position, in relatively 
identically the same place that the maidens wear the great giie-/a 
whorls of hair, and from this and other reasons we may regard the 
latter as squash symbols. 

My collection of pictographic material contains several heads 
(Pi. I, figs. 6, 7) which recall the Sy-/a-ko of fable, dolls of which 
I have also studied. Various names have been given me for these 
heads, but none definite enough for identification. Asa general 
thing, these have a round face with a crested head and two horns. 
In the best of these there is a curious circle in the middle of the 
forehead which recalls the small piece of abalone shell which is gen- 
erally found in that position in the best dolls and tile paintings of 
Sy’-la-ko-ma'-na. Sy'-la-ke-ma’-na, however, always wears the 
which is not represented in this pictograph. The pictograph is 
more like the Sy-Za-ko-¢a-ka (man). The round faces with two stiff 
horns enlarged at the free ends are unlike any £d-fcz’-na dolls or 
dancers with which I am familiar. The names which have been 
given have not been verified. 

One of the most beautiful pictographs (Pl. I, fig. 13) of Aa-tci’-na 
masks which I have seen at Hual-pi is on the cliffs east of Wal-la, on 
the south side. This represents two stair-like cloud symbols cross- 
ing the face diagonally, to which is added falling rain. It has been 
called Key’-é-mé-kd-tct'-na. 1 have in my collection a doll of the 
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same £a-tct-na which has similar diagonal cloud terraces arranged 
in three series. The pictograph is an interesting one to me from 
its symbolic arrangement of the falling rain and the terraces, and it 
adds new evidence that the latter are simply rain-cloud ornaments, 

On the side of the cliff just under Sitcumovi there is one (PI. I, 
fig. 1) of the few full-length figures found among the pictographs 
of this neighborhood. It represents Pa’-duk-é, who is said to ap- 
pear in the Wa-wac'-ka-tci'-nd. In the representation of the racing 
or Wa'-wac which I have seen no characters of this kind appeared.* 

An interesting head and torso is represented in a pictograph 
(Pl. II, fig. 6) found on the cliff going from thé Peach Orchard 
south of Sitcumovi up the first rise. oo'-é-kd-tci’-na has been 
given me as the name of this a-tci’-na, He has a nd-tci on the 
head, one-half of which is roughened by pecking. Alternate upper 
and lower parts of the face are pecked out in the same way. He 
carries a rattle in his right hand and corn in his left. 

It is very common to find shields depicted on the rocks by the 
Tusayan pueblo people. A variety in form among these and a 
somewhat different symbolic decoration is known to me. 

Of the circular form, the most elaborate (PI. II, fig. 20) has the 
hole interior occupied by a cross with bars of equal length, in each 
of the four angles of which are to be seen a circle, the friendship 
signs, and two smaller crosses. A face with a single @-/@ or horn 
is appended to the rim. 

The cross is the symbol of the sky god, Co-tok’-i-nung-with, and 
has been observed by me on shields introduced in the M@-/o-ka- 
tci’-na dance at Cipaulovi. The so-called friendship signs are 
drawn with the finger on the corn smut with which the breast of 
the Hu-mis'-ka-tci’-na is daubed. 

Another shield, also round, a pictograph of which was found on 
fallen rocks below Hual-pi, on the south side and at the base of the 
mesa, has a slightly excentric rectangular marking, from which radi- 
ate on the shorter radius, filling about a sextant of the surface, six 


*The Wa’-wac is celebrated by a priesthood known asthe Zcu-ku’- 
wymp-ki-ya or clowns, aided by a variety of K@-tci’-nas. It is a foot-race 
in which members of the tribe are challenged to run for prizes of corn, 
paper-bread, and similar food, the clowns flagellating the contestants if 
they overtake them. They also have the right to tear off the clothes of 
those running against them, or of cutting off a lock of his hair if he can 
overtake his opponent. A variety of Ka@-tci’-nas take part and Pa’-buk-é 
may sometimes be introduced. 
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straight lines. The bounding lines of this sextant are continued on 
the opposite side to the circumference enclosing a ring-shaped mark- 
ing. Ina third specimen of circular shields a part of the opposite 
hemispheres is cut off by curved lines, and in the lens-shaped field 
there is on either side a star, from which a line is drawn to the rim 
of the shield. A circular shield (Pl. II, fig. 19), in which isa 
dumb-bell-shaped figure, is represented in one pictograph. A picto- 
graph of a round shield, divided into quadrants (Pl. II, fig. 22) in 
which there is a friendship sign in one quadrant, a crescent in an- 
other, and crosses in the two remaining quadrants, occurs just above 
the wagon road to Hano. The neighboring pictograph of a shield 
with many concentric curves occupying one hemisphere and four 
partial circles the other is said to commemorate Apache raids. It 
is mounted on two legs, possibly the work of a later artist, and faces 
rows of parallel marks, with which it is probably to be associated. 

I have copied the pictograph (Pl. II, fig. 21) of a ftay’-b0-té 
(shield) of the circular variety, which seems to have a peculiar dec- 
oration. The equatorial zone is enclosed by a zigzag line which 
bounds it on the lower and a straight line which forms the upper 
part. Under the zigzag border the hemisphere is filled with rough 
indentations or peckings in the rock. The upper hemisphere is 
smooth and contains three rings side by side in a line arranged 
parallel with the equator. 

An oval shield (PI. II, fig. 23), with deep indentations, associated 
by the Hopi with the Ute Indians, has the friendship signs on op- 
posite corners ; a star and a ring for decoration. 

There are many other pictographs besides those mentioned above 
which have a mythological signification. In this category undoubt- 
edly belong the cyclops, which can be seen on the cliffs under X7- 
a-kotch'-i-mo. The mountain lion, of gigantic size, is cut on a bowl- 
der just south of Hual-pi, near the sheep corrals. There are many 
. animals represented in pictographs—sheep, horses, and one or two 
birds. 

Of symbolic signs, one of the most interesting is the suastika or 
ai’-be-ta, a decorative figure often seen to-day on a#-a or dance- 
rattles. The bear claw was seen in several places, and the friendship 
sign, two crescents, accompanied with a number of parallel marks, 
no doubt tell the story of some ancient treaty. 

While, from the nature of my subject, I have been obliged to 
consider pictographs in which symbolism is most prominent, those 
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which I have figured might give a wrong impression of the higher 
possibilities of the Hopi in the drawing of animals and human forms, 
Some of the horses which have been sketched on the rocks are sur- 
prisingly well done, not simply crude figures, but outlines which show 
artistic powers. A modern pictograph of a maiden on the trail to 
the plain west of Hual-pi is a creditable work. I can only merely 
mention these facts, but I gladly do it lest I might seem to convey 
the impression that the figures I have given are representative of 
what they can do and what is done by them attimes. This article is 
preliminary to one in which I shall treat of their skill in wood- 
carving and their dexterity in plastic arts. 


EXPLANATION OF THE PLATES. 
Prats I. 


Fig. 1.—Pictograph of four crested serpents Ba’-li-li-kong, Da’-wa, the 
sun, and O’-mow-t#h, the rain cloud with lightning snake. 

Fig. 2.—Lightning snake without enlarged head, but with two horns. 

Fig. 3.—Lightning snake with conventional head. 

Fig. 4.—Lightning snake with cross-bar on the neck. 

Fig. 4a.—Snake. 

Fig. 5.—Mung-we-ka-tci/-na mask (owl). 

Fig. 6.—Sy’-la-ko ? 

Fig. 7.—Co-yo’-him-ka-tct’-na. 

Fig. 8.—7a-wo-ki-no/-wo-ci. 

Fig. 9.—Du’-mas-ka-tci’-na. 

Fig. 10.—Ancient hu-mis’-ka-tci’-na na’-tci (tablet). Antiquated style 
not now used in ceremonial dances. Symbol of falling rain 
below. 

Fig. 11.—Modern hu-mis’-ka-tci’-na na-tci (tablet). Similar in form to 
that worn in the May celebration of the 4u’-mis dance. 

Fig. 12.—7@-la’-va-ka-tci’-na. 

Fig. 

Fig. 14.— Wik’-ci-na-ka-tct’-na. 

Fig. 15.—X6-h6’-ne (chipmunk) a-tct’-na. 

Fig. 16.—Va-tci (tablet). 

Fig. 17.—Caz’-as-tash-a. 

ig. 


PLATE II. 
Fig. 1.—Pa-bik-e. 

Fig. 2.—Phallus with 

Fig. 3.—Phallus with O’-mow-th (cloud). 

Fig. 4.—Ld-wa, Q. 

Fig. 5.—-Conventional symbol of an ear of corn. 
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Fig. 6.—Oo-¢-ka-tci’-na. . 

Figs. 7, 8.—Growing corn. 

Fig. 9.—H0-66-b0 (whirlwind) symbol. 
Figs. 10, 11, 12,—The same. 

Fig. 13.—Unknown. 

Fig. 14 —“‘Ancient £a-tci’-na.”” 

Figs. 15, 16.—Unknown. 

Fig. 17.—Unknown ; possibly house plan. 
Fig. 18.—Unknown. 

Fig. 19.—7é’-bo-¢a (shield). 

Fig. 20.—Shield with symbols of Co-t#k-i-nung (star god) and friendship. 
Figs. 21, 22, 23.—Shields. 


A YAMASSEE CovENANT.—The ancient eastern ceremony of wash- 
ing the feet of a guest had its parallel among the Yamassees, for- 
merly an important tribe of South Carolina, but now extinct. In 
1715, instigated by the Spaniards to the southward, they massacred 
all the traders among them and began a war against the colonists, 
which finally resulted in the expulsion of the tribe from the province. 
In the first volume of Hewat’s ‘Account of South Carolina and 
Georgia ’’ (1779) are some curious particulars of this rising. Some 
time before the outbreak a party of warriors, on returning froma 
southern trip, reported to a trader named Fraser that they had 
dined with the Spanish governor at St. Augustine and washed his 
face, and that he was now their king instead of the governor of 
Carolina. Soon afterward a warrior named Sanute, who had formed 
a particular liking for this trader, came to see him, bringing along 
with him some sweet herbs. ‘‘ So soon as he entered the habitation 
of his friend he called for a basin of water, in which he bruised the 
herbs, and first washed Mrs. Fraser’s face and hands, and then, clap- 
ping his own hands upon his breast, told her that for the future he 
would communicate to her all he knew in his heart. She in return 
thanked him and made himsome present. Accordingly, about nine 
days before hostilities commenced, Sanute came to Mrs. Fraser’s 
house and told her that the English were all wicked heretics and 
would go to hell, and that the Yamassees would also follow them 
if they suffered them to live in their country ; that now the governor 
of Augustine was their king; that there would be a terrible war with 
the English, and they only waited for the bloody stick to be returned 


from the Creeks before they began it.’’ 
JaMEs Mooney. 
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ABORIGINAL GEOGRAPHIC NAMES IN THE STATH OF 
WASHINGTON. 


BY MYRON EELLS. 


Almota is a corruption of the Nez Percé word allamotin, signify- 
ing ‘‘torch-light fishery.’’ 

Alpowa is a Nez Percé word, and means ‘‘ the mouth of Spring 
creek.’’ The Indian name of the creek is alpaha, which means 
‘« spring creek,’’ and wasso given because of the numerous springs 
there. 

Asotin is from the Nez Percé word hashotin, which means “ eel 
creek,’’ from the abundance of eels in it, 

Cathlamet is written Cathlamah by Lewis and Clarke, and was the 
name of a tribe of Indians as well as astream. It evidently comes 
from the Indian word ‘‘ calamet,’’ meaning ‘‘stone,’’ and is believed 
to have been given to the river because of the fact that it has a stony 
bed along its whole course. See Kalama, 

Camas—see La Camas. 

Chehalis, the name of a river, county, and city, is pronounced 
by the Indians Tse-ha-lis, and by some early writers was written 
Chi-ke-lis. It means ‘‘sand,’’ and was given to the Indians about 
the mouth of the river because of the sand there. Hence the early 
settlers gave the same name to the river and the upper Chehalis In- 
dians, though originally neither was called by this name. 

Chewelah is a corruption of the word cha-we-lah, which is the 
name of a small striped snake. It was applied to that place either 
because the snake abounded there or because of the serpentine ap- 
pearance of the stream. 

Chimakum was the name of a small but brave tribe of Indians, 
which is now as a tribe extinct, who lived near a place bearing the 
same name. Its meaning I cannot learn. 

Clallam, the name of a county, bay, and river in the northwest- 
ern part of the State; originally thenameofa tribe there. It is also 
written S’Klal-lam ; said by Clallam Indians to be a corruption of 
their name for themselves, Nu-sklaim, meaning the ‘‘ strong peo- 
ple.’’ A Twana Indian says that it comes from the Twana name 
for the tribe, Do-sklal-ob, meaning ‘‘ the big brave nation,’’ which 
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is essentially the same as given by the Clallams. Judge J. G. Swan 
is of the opinion that the term is derived from the Makah name for 
the Clallam, which means ‘the clam people,’’ from klo-lub, 
**clam ;”’ aht, ‘‘man.’’ Although his opinion is entitled to great 
respect, I incline strongly to the former origin of the word. 

Conconully is a corrupted Indian name, meaning ‘cloudy,’ 
but was applied to the lower branch of Salmon river. The proper 
Indian name for the valley where Conconully lies is Sklow Ouli- 
man, which means ‘‘money hole,’’ on account of the number of 
beaver caught there in early days, when beaver skins were money to 
the Indians. 

Dewiatto is from the Indian name du-a-ta, for the reason that in 
their mythology certain imaginary pigmies or sprites used to live 
there, who made folks crazy if once they entered them. The names 
of these sprites was tub-ta-ba, and the name of their home in the 
spirit world, which was within the earth, was du-a-ta, and this place 
was called by the same name because here they came out of the earth. 

Docewallops, the name of ariver and mountain in Jefferson county, 
is from the Twana word Dos-wail-opsh. In Twana mythology the 
mountain of that name was long ago a man, while Mount Solomon, 
opposite it, was his wife, and an apparently small but noticeable 
mountain far up in the valley between them was their child. Mount 
Tacoma was another wife of the same man, who lived at the same 
place, but the two women quarreled so badly that after a time the 
big woman, whose name was Tu-wah-hu, which is the native name 
of that mountain, picked up a basketful of the heads, tails, and parts 
of fish and left to find a more peaceable home. She traveled up 
Hood’s canal and intended to stop at Skokomish, but the place 
was too small for her; so she went on, dropping, however, as she 
crossed the Skokomish river a piece of silver salmon and a piece of 
hump-backed salmon into the stream, and this is the reason, they 
say, why these two kinds of salmon ascend only these two of all the 
streams in the region. She then went on until she reached the Nis- 
qually ; but that place was also too small ; so she moved on, dropping 
a piece of silver salmon into the river, and hence, they say, that 
kind of salmon ascend only that stream in that region. When she 
reached the place where Mount Tacoma now is she found room and 
settled down. About that time a mythological being called Do-ki- 
batl, the changer, came along and on account of their quarrels 
changed them all into mountains. The name of the man, Dos-wail- 
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opsh, has been perpetuated in the name of the mountain and river 
there. 

Du-hlaylip, the aboriginal name of the region around Clifton, in 
Mason county, means ‘‘ the head of the bay.’’ Another pronuncia- 
tion or corruption of the same word is Tu-la-lip, the name of a 
place in Snohomish county. 

Duk-a-boos, the name of a river in Jefferson county, is corrupted 
from the Indian name do-hi-a-boos, and means ‘‘a reddish face,”’ 
because the bluff or mountain near that place has a reddish face or 
appearance. 

Duwamish, or Dwamish, comes from the name of a tribe of In- 
dians, and signifies ‘‘ the people living on the river,’’ the same as 
Skokomish and Stilaguamish, but in a different language. 

Elhwa is said to mean elk.”’ 

Hama-hama is a corruption of the Twana word Du-hub-hub-bai, 
and the place was so called by the Indians because a certain small 
rush, called hub-hub, abounded there. 

Kalama is believed to besimply a corruption of calamet, ‘‘stone.’’ 
See Cathlamet. 

Kit-sap is derived from the name ofa chief. The Indians, how- 
ever, in pronouncing the word accent the last syllable very strongly, 
and pronounce the first syllable as if the 7 were omitted—thus : 
Kt-sap’. In this case the name is said to mean ‘ brave,’’ as the 
chief was a brave warrior. 

Klasset—see Makah. 

Kumtux, Whitman county, is a Chinook jargon word, meaning 
to know or understand. The Nootka word is kommetak, the Clay- 
oquot word kemitak, and the Tokwaht word kumituks. 

La Camas is the Chinook jargon name for an esculent root. It 
comes from the French la and the Nootka word chamass, which 
Jewett says means ‘ fruit, sweet, pleasant to taste.’’ 

La-push is a Chinook jargon word, meaning ‘ mouth,’’ as the 
town of that name is at the mouth of the Quilleyute river. It orig- 
inates in the French la-boos. 

Lilliwaup, the name of a place, creek, and falls, is from the 
Twana word lil-la-wop, and is said on Twana authority to mean 
‘*inlet,’’ because of the small bay there. The ‘‘ West Shore’’ sev- 
eral years ago gave “falling water’’ as the meaning; on what au- 
thority Ido not know, nor have I been able to verify it among the 
Indians. 
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Makah, or Mak-kah, a tribe in Clallam county, signifies ‘the 
people who live on a point of land projecting into the sea,’’ or ‘‘ the 
cape people.’’ This tribe lives at Cape Flattery, the farthest point 
in the northwestern part of the State; also called Klasset, which 
bears the same meaning in another language. 

NNeah, the name of a Makah chief, Dee-ah. The Clallams on the 
east pronounce it Neah, as theirs is a nasal language. 

Okanogan, spelled Oakinacken by Alexander Ross, Okinaken by 

‘G. Franchere, Oakinagan by W. Irving, and Okinakane by Dr. 
George Gibbs, the name of a county, signifying ‘‘ rendezvous.’’ It 
was given to the head of the Okanogan river, where it takes its 
source in the lake of the same name. It is here that Indians from 
various parts of the State and British America often met for their 
annual potlatch, and to lay in their supply of fish and game. 

Osooyos is from the Calispel word sooyos, and signifies ‘‘a narrow 
place’’ or ‘the narrows.’’ When it came to naming the lake, an 
Irishman who was present suggested that O be prefixed in honor of 
his native country, which}was done. 

Pataha is a Nez Percé word, meaning ‘‘ brush creek,’’. from 
paton, ‘‘ brush,’’ because formerly the brushes were very thick on it. 

Quil-ceed is a Twana name, from quil-ceed-o-bish, the name of 
the band of the Twanas who lived on Quil-ceed bay. It means 
‘salt-water people,’’ in distinction from the S-kaw-kaw-bish, or 
‘* fresh-water people,’’ another band of the same tribe. 

Seattle was the name of an Indian chief of the Duwamish tribe, 
who was very friendly to the whites. 

Se-quim, or Seguin, is a corruption of the Clallam name for the 
place, which is Such-e-kwai-ing. 

Siwash is the Chinook jargon word for ‘‘ Indian,” and is a cor- 
ruption of the French word ‘‘ sauvage.”’ 

Skokomish is a corruption of the Twana word S-kaw-kaw-bish, 
pronounced S-kaw-kaw-mish by the Clallam Indians, and was the 
name of a band of the Twana who lived about the mouth of the 
Skokomish river. It means ‘‘ river people ’’—from kaw, ‘ fresh 
water ’’—as the river mentioned is the largest that flows into the 
canal. The termination mish or bish, very common on the Sound, 
means ‘‘ people,” the Skokomish word for people being klo-wal-bish 
and that of the Lower Chehalis being a-lah-mish. See Duwamish. 

Skookum Chuck is a Chinook jargon term, meaning ‘strong or 
swift water,’’ and was applied to the stream which bears its name, 
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because of its swiftness. The word skookum comes originally from 
the Chehalis word sku-kum, strong; and chuck comes from the 
word tl-tsuk, in the old Chinook language, which meant ‘‘ water.’’ 
In the Nootka language the word is chauk, and in the Clatsop lan- 
guage it is tl-chukw. The name Skookum has the same origin, and 
was applied to the bay because the tides rush through it with great 
swiftness. 

Snohomish, the name of a city and county, is also the name of an 
Indian tribe and a style of union among them. 

Snoqualmie is ‘not of much account, but they were strong In- 
dians,’’ so M. B. Hallam, an intelligent Snohomish Indian informed 
the present writer. A recent newspaper article gives its meaning to 
be ‘* plenty of waters.’’ 

Sooyoos—see Osooyos. 

Spokane has some reference to the sun. Ross Cox says that in 
1812 he met there the head chief of the Spokane tribe, whose name 
was Il-lim-spokanee, which he says means ‘‘ Son of the Sun.’’_ II-li- 
mi-hum, however, in that language, means ‘‘chief,’’ while skok- 
salt means ‘‘son.’’ Illim is evidently a contraction of illimihum, 
and I think that the name, as given by Ross Cox, means ‘ chief of 
the sun people ;’’ not probably the name of the chief, but his title. 

Squakson is derived from the Squakson word Du-skwak-sin, the 
name of acreek at North Bay, meaning ‘‘silent’’ or ‘‘ alone,’’ be- 
cause it was the-only stream of any importance in that region. 
When the treaty was made with the Squakson Indians an island was 
selected as their reservation, which was some distance from the 
creek, and as the name of the band or tribe was Skwaks-namish, 
the name has been transferred to that island, but originally it re- 
ferred to the region near North bay. 

Steilacoom is a corruption of the name of the Indian chief Tail-a- 
koom. 

Stillaguamish (more properly S¢i/-a-gué-mish), like Skokomish, 
means ‘‘ river people.’’ See Duwamish. 

Tacoma.—The origin and meaning of this word is as yet unset- 
tled, and considerable discussion has been had in regard to it. A 
very intelligent Puyallup Indian, whose reservation is near the foot 
of the mountain, told me that it means ‘‘ the mountain,’’ being pro- 
nounced by his people Ta-k6-ba, but that this was not the name by 
which the Indians originally called it, as their name was Tu-wak** 
or Twa-hwauk. Mr.G. W. Travers, in his ‘‘ Tacoma and Vicinity,”’ 
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gives the meaning as ‘‘near to heaven,’’ on what authority I do 
not know. To me this definition seems very doubtful, as the Indian 
idea of the land of happy spirits, before the coming of the whites, 
was not above the world, in the heavens, but below, in the earth. 
Mr. P. B. Van Trump, of Yelm, says : 


The first Indian I heard pronounce the name of the mountain was old 
Sluiskin, who guided General Stevens and myself to the snow-line, 
where we made the first ascent to the summit in 1870. Sluiskin’s pro- 
nunciation, as near as I can represent it by letters, was Tah-ho-mah, and 
in his rendering of it there was, besides its music, an accent of awe and 
reverence, for Sluiskin was very imaginative and superstitious about 
Tahoma, believing that its hoary summit was the abode of a powerful 
spirit, who was the author of its eruptions and avalanches and who would 
visit dire vengeance on any mortal who would dare to invade (if that were 
possible) his dread abode. When Stevens and I were encamped at the 
foot of the snow-line we would often be awakened by the thunder of fall- 
ing rocks or the deep thud of some avalanche. At such times Sluiskin 
would start from his blanket and repeat a dismal dirge-like song as though 
he would appease the mountain spirit. Mishell Henry, another old In- 
dian guide to the two-named mountain, prides himself in giving its true 
name and its correct pronunciation. He has several times drilled me in 
pronouncing it, always smiling gravely and dignifiedly at my ineffectual 
attempts to give his deep chest notes. Henry was the first to mark out 
the present route to the snow-line, by which the tourist can now reach 
the snow-line and even ascend it for two miles without leaving the saddle. 
He guided our party (the Bayley party) in 1883, and himself ascended to 
the 8,000-foot level. Beyond that nothing could tempt him, for beyond 
(in his view) lay danger, folly, rashness; for even Henry, who is intel- 
ligent and much more of a philosopher than the rest of his tribe (Khi- 
katals), associates the sublime summit of Tahoma with awe, danger, 
and mystery. Your correspondent gives the meaning of ‘‘Tacoma”’ 
as ‘‘the mountain,’ an interesting interpretation, considering the pre- 
eminence and grandeur of this noble peak. I have questioned the In- 
dians as to their meaning forthe word Tah-ho-mah. The answer of some 
showed their ignorance of the meaning. Others, with that reticence and 
suspicion peculiar to the savage mind, were stoically non-committal. One 
interpretation I have heard given is ‘“‘nourishing breasts,” the idea pre- 

sumably being that the eternal srows of the twin summits have given 
origin to the streams and have occasioned the glacial deposits that have 
enriched the valleys, thus nourishing and sustaining vegetable life there 
just as through the ages the maternal breasts have nourished and sus- 
tained youthful human life. 


Hon. H. W. Scott, the editor of the Oregonian, who lived on 
Puget Sound from 1854 to 1857, says that he knew hundreds of the 
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Indians intimately and learned much of their language, yet he never 
in those days heard Tacoma or Tahoma spoken either by Indians or 
white persons, had never met any one who had any knowledge of 
the name until after Theodore Winthrop’s book, ‘‘ The Canoe and 
the Saddle,’’ appeared, in 1862, and he is-certain that the name was 
invented by Mr. Winthrop, and, being a euphonious and delightful 
name, is a credit to his genius. I cannot agree with Mr. Scott as 
to its origin, but believe it to be of Indian origin, as among the 
numerous tribes which live in sight of the great mountain and which 
speak various languages hundreds of words are used which Mr. 
Scott doubtless never learned or even heard in three years. Mr. 
M. W. Walker, who has lived much among the Indians on the east 
side of the Cascade mountains, is confident that the word originated 
among some of those Indians, probably the Tahamas, was originally 
Tah-ho-ma, and means ‘ the gods.’’ 

Ta-hoo-ya, the name of a creek in Mason county, is from two 
Twana words, ta, ‘‘ that,’’ and ho-i, ‘‘ done,’’ thus meaning ‘‘ that 
done ;’’ but why it was applied to the stream I cannot learn. One 
person surmises that something especially notable was done there 
long ago. 

Ta-toosh is a Chinook jargon word, meaning ‘‘ milk ’’ or ‘‘ breast.’’ 
It is originally from the Chippeway word to-tosh. Possibly, how- 
ever, it may be derived from To-tooch or Tu-tutsh, the Makah 
name for the Thunder bird, as the Totoosh island and light-house 
are in the Makah country. 

Taxsas is a Nez Percé word, signifying ‘‘ moss-covered rock.”’ 

Tee-ka-let, the former name of Port Gamble, in Kitsap county, 
means “the brightness of the noon-day sun,’’ because the sun at 
noon shines with peculiar splendor on the sand at Port Gamble bay. 

Tshinakain is a Spokane word, meaning ‘‘ plain of the springs.’ 
It is applied to a small valley which is a plain and has a number of 
springs. 

Tu-la-lip means ‘‘ wide bay with a small mouth,’’ and has been 
transferred from the bay to the post office and Indian reservation. 
See Du-hlaylip. 

Tumwater is a Chinook jargon word, meaning ‘‘ water-fall.” It 
originated from the English word water,’’ and ‘tum by ono- 
matopceia, as the water-falls reminded the people of that sound ; so 
tumtum, the Chinook jargon word for heart, was given to it, because 
the noise of the beating of the heart reminded them of those sounds. 


5 
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Twana is the name of the tribe of Indians who live on Hood’s 
canal, which was composed of three bands, the Quilceed, Skoko- 
mish, ‘and Duhlaylip. It is a corruption of the original name 
tu-ad-hu, pronounced tu-an-hu by the Clallam Indians. It is said 
by Dr. George Gibbs to mean ‘‘ portage,’’ because of the portage 
between Clifton and North Bay, but I have never been able to 
verify it among the Indians, though I have inquired many times. 
Most Twana Indians have been unable to give me any meaning for 
it, but one says that the original name was Twa-dak™ or ‘hard- 
language people,’’ because their language is one of the most difficult 
to learn in the region. This fact is true. 

Walla Walla, written Wolla Wollah by Lewis and Clarke, is a 
Nez Percé and Cayuse word, the root of which is walatsa, which 
means ‘‘ running ;’’ hence ‘‘ running water.’’ Two meanings of it 
are given, one being ‘‘a small stream running into a large one’’— 
that is, the Walla Walla river emptying into the Columbia ; another 
is ‘‘ripple after ripple,’’ ‘‘fall after fall.’’ These meanings were 
given the writer by Mr. P. B. Whitman and Dr. W. C. McKay, 
who have lived among the Indians most of the time for over forty- 
five years, and speak the Walla Walla language as fluently as they 
do the English. The Walla Walla Union, however, of November 
29, 1890, says: 


There has always been dispute as to the origin and meaning of the 
name Walla Walla, most people clinging to the idea that it is an Indian 
term meaning many waters. Ina recent number of St. Nicholas, Joaquin 
Miller gives a fresh interpretation of the origin and meaning of Walla 
Walla, which is at once probable and beautiful. He says: ‘‘ The lover 
of pretty names will easily trace this Walla Walla back to its French 
settlers’ ‘Voila! Voila!’ 

‘‘No man can look down from the environment of mountains on this 
sweet valley, with its beautiful city in the center, whose many flashing 
little rivers run together and make it forever green and glorious to see, 
without instinctively crying out, Voila! Voila! It is another Damascus, 
only it is broader of girth and far, far more beautiful.” 

For our own knowledge and gratification we interviewed a proficient 
French scholar as to the pronunciation and meaning of ‘‘ Voila! Voila!” 
He uttered a sound that was as near like the common pronunciation of 
Walla Walla as it seemed possible to come without uttering those words, 
and explained that the French word means ‘‘there,’’ and is used as the 
words ‘‘see there,” ‘‘look there’’ are used in English, as the means of 
attracting attention of other persons to something beautiful, attractive, 
or noticeable, seen for the first time. 
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I, however, sincerely doubt the French derivation of the name, 
as Lewis and Clarke, who came in 1805, before the French did, and 
who were the first whites to cross the continent and enter the Walla 
Walla country, called the tribe the Wolla Wollahs. 

Watllula means the same as Walla Walla, but is in the Walla Walla 
language. 

Wish-kah is a corruption of the Chehalis name hwish-kahl, which 
means ‘ stinking water.’’ 

Yellow Hawk, the name of a creek in Walla Walla county, comes 
from a Cayuse Indian chief whose name was Petumromusmus, signi- 
fying ‘‘ yellow hawk or eagle.”’ 

The following come from the names of Indian tribes who dwelt 
in the region, but their meaning I have not been able to learn: 
Puyallup or Puyallupnamish, as the Indians called the people living 
there ; Nisqually, from Squally-o-bish, Wahkiakum, Skagit, Klikitat, 
Yakama, Lummi, Samish, Quilleyute, Quinault, from Quinaielt or 
Qui-dai-elt, and Pa-louse. 


MEANING OF THE WorD “ARIKARA.’’—In THE AMERICAN AN- 
THROPOLOGIST for April, 1891, I have read with interest some notes 
by Mr. George Bird Grinnell on the meaning of the name Arikara. 
Thinking he and others may wish to investigate the subject further, 
I offer a few items from my personal recollections. 

When I first went among the Arikaras or Rees, twenty-six years 
ago, they called themselves only by the name Panani, and seemed 
to know no other tribal designation. Their Dakota and Assine- 
boin neighbors also called them by this name, often pronouncing it 
Padani. A variant of this, Panana, is, I believe, the oldest designa- 
tion on record for Indians of the Pawnee stock. Mr. Bandelier has 
found it in mission records of the seventeenth century at El Paso. 

If any of them knew then that the names Arikara, Ricara, or 
Arickaree were applied to them, I never found it out, and I recollect 
well my surprise at first discovering that they did not seem to know 
these names, with which I was already familiar. Ricara I had read in 
Lewis and Clarke’s book, and the other names I had seen in maps 
and other records. ; 

The only people I ever heard use the word Arikara were the 
Mandans. They often pronounced it Adikada and Adikadadi. I 
then took it for granted that it was a Mandan word, and am still 
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inclined to that belief, even though it may have fallen into disuse 
among the modern Mandans. 

At the time of my first sojourn among the Rees the few whites then 
living on the upper Missouri almost universally spoke of the tribe as 
Rees. The name Arickaree was occasionally, but very rarely, heard. 

Mr. F. F. Gerard, an Indian trader, who in ‘‘ the sixties’’ was 
the only educated man that spoke the Ree language fluently—he 
had lived from boyhood with the tribe—has often told me that he 
believed the words Pawnee and Panani to be related to the Ree word 
sanish, which means simply ‘‘ man,’’ and, if I recollect rightly, he 
did not evolve this idea from his own brain, but derived it from 
the Indians. W. MatTrTHEws. 


MarrIAGE CusToM IN EASTERN Kentucky.—Mr. E. C. Barnard, 
of the United States Geological Survey, describes an odd marriage 
custom in the eastern part of Kentucky. The bride and friends 
assemble at a house situated on the main street of the settlement, 
where preparations are made for the festive occasion. ‘The bride- 
groom, of course, takes great pains in his dress, and the appearance 
of his horse is especially attended to. At the appointed time he 
rides slowly and unattended down the street past the house where 
the bride is now standing at the door, with a tin horn in her hand. 
When he has gone a short distance beyond the house, if her love 
still holds true she blows the horn, when he comes back, and, no 
doubt, at a fast pace. If the horn is not blown, then he rides on 
and never returns. GILBERT THOMPSON. 


In Iroquois mythology, the small bird commonly called the 
Phebe bird (Sayornts fusca) traces its lineage back to a primal couple, 
said to have been made from a pair of human beings who were 
changed into this kind of bird by the Maker of the earth, and who 
were told to inhabit old houses, caves, old buildings, and similar 
places. J. N. B. Hewirr. 


Curious BELIEF IN REGARD To AN EARTHQUAKE.—According to 
Dr. Wilhelm Junker, in a recent number of Petermann’s Mitthet- 
lungen, the natives at Lado, Emin Pacha’s well-known station in 
Central Africa, thought that the neighboring mountain, Regaf, was 
to blame for an earthquake that occurred, and sought to appease it 
by propitiatory sacrifices. 


| 
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NOTES ON THE CHEMAKUM LANGUAGE. 


BY FRANZ BOAS. 


When George Gibbs wrote on the tribes of western Washington 
(Cont. to N. Am. Eth., vol 1, p. 177), the Chemakum still num- 
bered go souls. When I visted Puget Sound in the summer of 1890 
I learned of only three individuals who spoke the language—one 
woman, living near Port Townsend, and one man and his sister, 
who live at Port Gamble. As the Indians of Puget Sound are very 
restless in summer I had great difficulty in finding any of these indi- 
viduals, After a protracted search I succeeded in meeting ‘‘Louise,”’ 
who lives at Port Gamble, where she makes a living as a washer- 
woman. Although she speaks Chemakum occasionally with her 
brother, she uses mostly Clallam in conversing with the other In- 
dians of the village, and the Chinook jargon in her intercourse with 
the whites. She has, therefore, undoubtedly forgotten part of her 
Janguage. She stated that neither she nor her brother and the woman 
living near Port Townsend speak Chemakum fluently and properly. 
Besides, she was somewhat addicted to the use of liquor, and as she 
herself and the white man with whom she lived indulged alternately 
in their libations, the conditions for the collections of good lin- 
guistic material were not very favorable. Still, I was able to collect 
about 1,250 words, grammatical forms, and sentences, which were 
all corroborated by repeated questioning. From this material the 
following notes have been derived: 

According to Gibbs the original country of the Chemakum, who 
call themselves Aqoytlo,* embraced Port Townsend, Port Ludlow, 
and Port Gamble. According to the uniform testimony of Louise, 
a few Clallam and a Puyallup, they were restricted to the peninsula 
between Hood canal and Port Townsend. 

Phonetics.—The vowels are not quite as variable and indistinct as 
in the neighboring Salishan dialects, but still obscure vowels are 


* y=deep gutturalk. flower. —dento-alveolar t. 
q =chas in Scotch ‘‘loch.’’? 1‘ = explosive posterior 1. 
! following a letter indicates more than ordinary strength of articula- 
tion. 


ae 
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very frequent. Diphthongs are rare. I am sure only of the occur- 
rence of ai and au. 
The-following consonants are found in my list of words: 


The following sounds begin words: 


a, a, 6, e, €, 1, 6. uis not found in my list as an initial sound. 
All consonants with the exception of y and ts are found as initial © 
sounds, Combinations of consonants in the beginning of words are 
very rare. I found only the following examples: tsy-, striking ; 
sptcd’o, berry basket. 


The following terminal consonants and combinations of conso- 
nants are found in my collection : 


yt ks yl‘ 
It ys 
nt ns 

tst 

tct 


The Article.—It seems that nouns have two genders, masculine 
and feminine, which have separate articles. 


qo hé’na, my father. ko hé’na, my mother. 
qo O’t!téts, thy house. ko hé’elotséts, thy canoe, 
qo ha’maa, the tree. 


The plural article is the same for both genders : 
ho tsitsqa’ll‘é, my cousins. 


In interrogative sentences other articles are used—qa for mascu- 
line, tca for feminine, qa for plural. 


y0’oy qa hé’néets ?—Where is thy father ? 
y0’oy tca hé’néets ?—Where is thy mother ? 
ga tétc’ukl‘as ?—Where is my arrow? 
y0’oy tca hé’elOyul‘és ?—Where is my canoe? 
ga tayo'lyulés ?—Where is my axe? 
tca yue’lés’éts ?—Where is thy knife ? 
atc’és qa ha’acéttéts p—What have you bought ? 
40’oy ga are my houses? 
y0’oy qa tsild’leyl‘és ?—Where are my canoes ? 
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The Noun.—It appears from the examples given above that the 
noun has two genders, It is of interest to note that pronominal 
gender, by means of which male and female are distinguished, is 
found in all Salishan dialects spoken west of the Cascade range and 
on the coast of British Columbia, while real gender occurs in all 
dialects of the Chinook. 

The plural is, more properly speaking, a collective, but is fre- 
quently used in a way similar to our plural, namely, when the col- 
lective and plural ideas nearly coincide. The difference between 
the two is, however, brought out clearly in the following instance: 


é’sa-i (1) tc’a’l‘ai (2) tca’qul‘ (3)—many (1) stones are (2) on the 
beach (3). 


1‘é’sai tc’a’tc’al‘a—a heap of stones, 
The collective is formed in a variety of ways: 
(1) By the prefix /s with the first vowel of the stem: 


Singular. Collective, 
ha’maa tsa’hamaa tree. 
tsu’qot tsitsu’qot lake. 
a/maas tsaa/maas grandparent. 
héld’leyl‘ tsilo’leyl* canoe. 
(2) By reduplication : 
hau’atska hahaua’tska deer. 
qué’ltém qaqué’ltém European (borrowed from 
yu’élés yuxué’lés knife. [ Clallam). 
té’el‘laas tétéel‘a’as husband: 
(3) By dizresis : 
tca’atcis’ is tcdatca’is’is my mother’s sister. 


(4) By amplification of the stem according to unknown rules ; 
frequently with the infix ¢s : 
kod’ tlis kutsi’tlyaas my wife. 
qa’aqaas qat, ‘éqaas my sister’s husband. 
tay0’olqul‘ tatsy0’olyul‘ axe, 
ét, ’é’yaa dot! ‘o’qyaa house. 


(5) From distinct stems : 
ts’é’yatcil‘ ko’la dead. 
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A few nominal suffixes (nouns as used in compounds) form 
plurals : 
-Atcét, plural: -ts’a’it, blanket ; péca’tcét, white blanket ; 
tlakuats‘a’it, two blankets. 
-té’ia, plural: -ta, day; kuété’ia, one day; mé‘ésta, four days. 
-ytsél, plural: -ayal, person in canoe. : 


LVumerals. 
Dogs or Persons in 


Counting. Persons. Canoes, Fathoms. canoe, 


2 lfa’kua ‘a’wuyas 
3 yoa’lé yoa'l‘tsd yolée’lo =yoala’ns yoa’létsayal 
4méés mé’ésk6 mé’ésa/l6 mé/éséns méé’sayal 
5 tca’aa_ tca’aans 

6 tsé/l‘as_ tsé’l‘aséns 

7 ts!40’olkoant ts!40’olkoantko ts!y0’olyoanténs 

8 y!’0a’yékoant x!’0a’yékoantko 

9 kué’l‘tsqal kué’tsqalko 
Io tc!’é’taa te!’éta’aku 
11 tc!’é’taa qsi kué’l‘ 
20 koa’l‘atstci 
30 yoala’koanlo 
40 mé’éskoanlo, (etc., up to) 


too tc!’é’tkoanlo 


The numerals seven, eight, and ten mean the first, second, and 
fourth fingers, respectively. Nine is derived from one, meaning, 
probably, ten less one; twenty is one man, thus indicating the 
vigesimal origin of the numerical system. It appears from the 
above list that numerals may be compounded with any of the innu- 
merable nominal suffixes. 


kué’ésél6, once. l‘a’kuasél6, twice. 
Personal Pronouns. 
la’al‘, I. tsé’ia, thou. 0’étcd, he. 


ma’al‘, we. ts@’ial‘, you. ? they. 
Possessive Pronouns.—— 
ta/élaai—it is mine. 
héélé’ets’é—it is thine. ma’al‘doi—it is ours. 
(héélé’ets’ai 6’otc6—that is his.) hééléesti’tcé—it is yours. 
(hééléets’ai 6’uks6—that is hers.) hééléetca’as—it is theirs. 
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-és, my. -éts, thy. -qés, his. -tcuks, her. 
-touy, our, -stétc, your. -tcdas, their. 


For instance: tay6’lyul‘és—my axe. hé’néétcuks—her father. 
hé’nét,uy—our father. 


Intransitive Verb. 
Singular. 
Ist person, -la, -lé 
masc., -téq, -é 
fem., -uks 


For instance :—from kuétsa’at, sick : 
kuétsa’atéla—I am sick, kuétsa’ataé—they are sick, 


Tenses are formed by a series of affixes, which are placed follow- 
ing the stem of the verb and preceding the pronominal suffix. There 
are a great many of these suffixes, but I am sure of the meaning of 
the following only: -kué, future ; -tsi, perfect ; -lém, imperfect (see 
following page, transitive verb). 


yOotcilekué’la—I shall drink. 

takuil‘tsé’la (1) kué’tsaatais (2)—yesterday I have been (1) sick (2). 
Interrogative : 

kuétsa’atal‘é—am I sick ? 


kuétsa’atatts—art thou sick? kuétsa’/atatétsl‘—are you sick ? 
kuétsa’at’é—is he sick ? kuétsa’at’aé—are they sick ? 


Negative : 
Singular. 
Ist person, kua’alga kuétsa’al‘1‘é. 
kua/algqa kuétsa’al‘téts! 
masc., kua’alqa kuétsa’al‘tétca’as. 
fem., kua’alqa kuétsa’al‘té’etcuks. 
Plural. 
Ist person, kua’alga kuétsa’al‘té’t, uy. 
kua’alga kuétsa’al‘téstétc. 
kua’alqa kuétsa’al‘tétca’as, 

It appears that the endings of the negative coincide closely with 
the possessive pronouns, while those of the indicative agree with 
the personal pronoun. 

6 


‘ 
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Transitive Verb. 


I have only an imperfect record of the forms of the transitive verb 
with incorporated pronominal object. The most striking peculiar- 
ity of these forms is the separation of pronominal subject and object 
by the temporal character. In the following table = signifies the 


stem of the verb, — the temporal character : 


me. thee. him. her. 

I ‘ =q—la = —laé = —layuks 
thou=1—tsa = —tsaaé = —tsayuks 
he =é—la =é —tsa 
we =q—ma = —maé = —mayuks 

us. you. them. 
I =q—la’al‘al‘ = —layaé 
thou=lao—tsa = —tsdéyaé 
he =é —ma =é —tsa‘al’ol* 
we =q—mia’al‘ol* = —ma’yaé 


For instance :—aéltsé’squkué’la, I feed thee. tépatélaolé’mtsa, 
thou hast vanquished us. 4éltsésqukué’ma, we feed thee. 

Suffixes which are used for forming derivations are placed in the 
same position in which the temporal characters are found. For in- 
stance, with -t!’atl, which forms the desiderative :—tayuksélot!a’t- 
léma, he wants to strike us (from tay-, to strike). 

The reflexive is formed by the suffix -itqa :—gqoatst!atcitqala, I 
wash my hands (qoats-, washing; -t!atc, hand; -itqa, reflexive ; 
-la, I). 

When the verb is accompanied by an adverb, the latter is inflected, 
while the verb remains unchanged. A frequentative is formed by 
amplification of the verbal stem. 


Formation of Words. 


A great number of nouns are found in two forms, independent 
and dependent, the latter being used for the formation of com- 
pounds. When numerals, adjectives, verbs, or other nouns are con- 
nected with such nouns, the dependent form must be used. It seems 
that all these dependent formsare suffixed. For instance: -spa, fire ; 
kué’espa, one fire ; ma’ttcaspa, a great fire ; la’uspéela, to pour water 
into fire. 
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It seems that in many cases there is no traceable connection be- 
tween the dependent and independent forms of the noun. 


Independent. In compounds. 
back y!’@enokoat -y!énuk I warm 
my back. 
belly ya’matcit -€’tcé kuayé’tcé, scar on belly. 
breast tamétsa’ml‘it -tsaml‘o ‘étstsa’ml‘ot, half fathom, 
viz., middle of breast. 
blanket pé’ests’atc -atcét tcena’noyatcét, dog-hair blan- 
ket. 
canoe hé'lolaylé mé’ésk6, four canoes. 
day sing. -té’ia l‘akuata, two days. 
plur, 
dollar -tcé’sit l‘akuatcé’sit, two dollars. 
domestic animal -ans kutsa’patans, bitch, mare. 
(dog and horse) 
ear sis] ‘alt tla yuyuyét!’a’a, deaf. 
face kul‘d’qul‘ -143,-1 kuayl‘S, scar on face; qoats- 
litqala, I wash my face. 
finger -koanu ——‘y!’au’ikoanut, finger-ring. 
fire né‘ia -spa ma’ttcaspa, a great fire. 
foot laakut -anqo kdolanq6, lame. 
hand t’atct -t’atc y!’aut’atct, bracelet. 
head qa’nét ca’act’éy!, bald. 
to’pt!’ét, head-ring ; == tied 
around head.”’ 
house ot!1*é -té’tcd aléutétcd’ola, I build a house. 
language -tyuld Bostontyu’ld, English. 
mind -éqatc l‘!domé’gatc, courageous = 
strong-minded. 
moon ts!étsu’yl‘a half moon. 
mouth tsauqoa’y!5, mouth bleeds. 
neck y!’amd’ys - pa’atéyos, collar bone. 
nose sém0’sét -6s perforation of nose. 
point -t!€yoa luy!’ut!’é’yoala, I cut off point. 
river yu’maa -atsit ma’ ttcatsit, large river. 
trail md’ylunt -lémét kuéél‘é’mét, one trail. 
tree hamaa -tcat kué’etcat, one tree. 
-pat yWéltcitpat, maple ;—‘‘paddle 
tree.*? 
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water ts!’d’ua -séna tcitc’é’séndala, I jump into 
water. 

tolook © —— -al‘sé ts’élékoa’l‘sé, looking up. 

made with _ ——— -tcil‘ ta’ystatcil‘, chips, ‘‘ made with 
axe.’’ 

instrument ——— -yul‘ koa’atyul‘, whetstone in- 


strument for sharpening.’’ 


THE MASARWA OF THE KALAHARI DESERT, SOUTH AFRICA.— 
‘¢ These Bushmen bear no sort of resemblance to the small Chinese- 
like Hottentot Bushmen of the old Cape Colony. Asa rule, they 
stand from five feet four inches to five feet six inches in height, and 
their skins are of a deep red brown. Their language is burdened 
with an extraordinary succession of clicks, often sounding like a 
querulous grumble, and is apparently of a very primitive order. 
Their weapons are assegais and small bows, shooting tiny poisoned 
arrows. With these light reed arrows, tipped with bone and 
smeared with the poison of the N’gwa caterpillar or of snakes and 
euphorbia, they will bring down even the tall giraffe. To do this, 
however, they have to steal up and pierce, this animal beneath the 
legs, in the thinnest part of its tough hide, and even then they often 
have to follow their quarry four or five days before the poison com- 
pletes its work on so huge a frame. * * * Asa rule, we found 
these people thin and poorly nourished, and their legs and arms were 
often mere sticks. * * * Theirskin cloaks are small and barely 
reach to their middles, and, from lying close to the fire at night, 
they burn their legs in a dreadful manner. I have seen a great 
many Masarwas, but I never yet saw one who had not his or her 
legs either scarred with sores or burnt perfectly raw from this cause. 
—H. A. Bryden, in Longman’s Magazine for September, 1891. 


KITEs IN THE SOLOMON IsLanps.—Hugo Zéller has observed that 
the natives of Bougainville Island, where they seem to be especially 
fond of playthings, make and fly kites, a thing which he does not 
remember to have seen among any other savage people. These 
kites are made of bast and leaves.—Petermann’s Mittheilungen, 
891, No. I. 
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REPORTS OF THE DELEGATES TO THE CONGRES G£o- 
LOGIQUE INTERNATIONAL. 


On March 3, 1891, the Council of the Anthropological Society 
received a communication from the secretary of the organizing com- 
mittee of the Congrés Géologique International inviting participa- 
tion in the approaching congress. A delegation was appointed, 
composed of Messrs. W J McGee, Thomas Wilson, and William 
H. Holmes. 

In the division of labor foreseen by the council, it fell to Mr. 
Holmes to establish relations with the local committees of the scien- 
tific societies meeting in Washington and to provide for an excursion 
to interesting archzologic localities ; to Mr. Wilson to aid the local 
committees of the different societies, and particularly the committee 
on organization of the congress, in extending the hospitality of the 
city to distinguished visitors from foreign countries and in provid- 
ing the various arrangements requisite for the success of a numer- 
ously attended meeting, and to Mr. McGee to secure the acceptance 
of the credentials of the delegation and to participate freely in the 
deliberations of the congress. 

The delegates attended the meeting of the council of this Society 
held on the 3d instant, and after presenting a brief oral report were 
instructed to present a more formal report before the society at large 
at the next succeeding meeting. After consideration, the delegates 
decided that the duty to the Society imposed upon them by the 
council could be best performed by the presentation of separate re- 
ports, which are here appended. 


Report By Mr, McGEE. 


The Congrés Géologique International held in Washington, August 
27 to September 1, 1891, included among its participants many 
geologists of world-wide reputation, who are also students of anthro- 
pology, and of whom several are specialists in archeology ; and ac- 
cordingly the deliberations of the congress were in some measure 
influenced by the facts and opinions of anthropology. This influ- 
ence was most profoundly felt during the second day, which was 
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devoted to discussion of the classification of the Pleistocene or 
Quaternary—the earliest of the great geologic periods in which man 
is commonly supposed to have existed. In the course of this dis- 
cussion different bases of classification were presented at some length: 
Thus, Chamberlin urged the desirability of classifying Pleistocene 
deposits, first, according to structure; second, according to age; 
and third, according to genesis. Gaudry pointed out that in the 
Parisian basin there are two horizons of deposits distinguished by 
' different faunas, the one indicating a cold and the other a warm 
climate, the relative antiquity of the deposits being unknown—~z. ¢., 
his classification is partly structural, partly paleontologic, but not 
chronologic, and therefore useless in determining the antiquity of 
man. Credner, representing the plains of northern Germany, and 
Baron De Geer, speaking for Scandinavia, followed Chamberlin’s 
classification. Hughes, speaking for England, referred the Pleisto- 
cene phenomena to a single comparatively brief period, while Wahn- 
schaffe recognized the repetition of glacial conditions during dif- 
ferent epochs of the Pleistocene in the phenomena of the German 
lowlands. M. and Mme. Pavlow, of Russia, and Messrs. Shaler, 
Gilbert, and Cope, of this country ; Diener, of Austria; Holst, 
Sweden, and Christie and Cadell, of Scotland, accepted Chamber- 
lin’s classification with minor modifications. McGee held that the 
land forms produced concurrently with deposition are equally useful 
with deposits in the classification of the Pleistocene, and urged that 
geologic classifications be based primarily on genesis, second, on 
attendant conditions (by which structure is determined), and third, 
on chronology. 

The discussion was significant to American archeology in three 
ways: In the first place, it appears that European geologists gen- 
erally do not, while American geologists do, separate the Pleistocene 
into different periods of ice invasion, and recognize a succession 
of epochs in that period each characterized by wide-spread though 
not necessarily distinct faunas and floras. It follows that the time 
classification employed on this side of the Atlantic is more refined 
than that employed abroad, and hence that, so far as it goes, the evi- 
dence of the geologic antiquity of man is more decisive in America 
than in Europe. In the second place, it appears that in general 
greater antiquity is ascribed to man by European investigators than 
by Americans ; but how much of the difference should be ascribed to 
the more definite chronology on this side of the Atlantic could not 
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be ascertained. In the third place, it may be noted that no partici- 
pant in the discussion proposed to classify any part of the Pleisto- 
cene deposits by the human relics contained therein. 

The influence of anthropology, and particularly of archeology, 
was perhaps more decidedly manifested in the informal discussions 
among friendly groups than in the formal discussion of the congress’; 
but the facts and opinions thus garnered are not so readily susceptible 
of generalization and statement, and are much more liable to warp- 
ing through individual predilection when attempt is made to state 
them. Nevertheless a few salient impressions are worth offering to 
the Society: With respect to the American phenomena as inter- 
preted by both foreign and American geologists and afchzologists, 
it would seem (1) that the evidence of the antiquity of man found 
inthe association of human remains with highly differentiated im- 
plements in the auriferous gravels beneath deeply eroded lava sheets 
on the Pacific coast is now pretty generally accepted, but it is recog- 
nized that the age of these deposits, measured by any trustworthy 
chronologic scale of the geologist, is unknown; and it would seem 
(2) that the lines of the partly chronologic and partly natural classi- 
fization of primitive man into paleolithic, neolithic, etc., are weak- 
ening, partly because the apparently old Pacific coast antiquities are 
of highly differentiated type, and partly because in the Potomac 
valley and elsewhere antiquities of primitive type are found to be of 
comparatively recent origin. On the whole, it would appear that 
current opinion with respect to the antiquity of man in this country 
is tending toward conservatism, or, in other words, toward the 
shortening of the period spanned by human existence in geologic 
history. With respect to European archzology even less may safely 
be said ; but it seems just to infer from the public utterances of 
Hughes, the eminent geologist of Cambridge, England, and from 
the informal expressions of Credner and Wahnschaffe, of Germany ; 
of the Pavlows and Schmidt, of Russia; of De Geer and Holst, of 
Sweden, and of several other distinguished geologists concerned with 
the problems of archeology, that the recent swing of the American 
opinion-pendulum toward conservatism is followed, or indeed pre- 
ceded, and with increased force, in Europe—in Europe as in this 
country the present tendency appears to be toward shortening of 
the prehistoric period of human life. Certainly it may be said that 
in Europe as in this country human remains are no longer used as 
criteria in the classification of Pleistocene phenomena; and in 
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Europe, as in this country, when such remains are found in apparently 
old deposits the student immediately questions (1) whether the age 
of the deposit is so great as appearances indicate, and (2) whether 
the association is not adventitious. 

Perhaps the principal benefit resulting to the Anthropological 
Society from participation in the congress is that naturally flowing 
_ from the association of its members with the leaders in cognate 

scientific thought from other lands. In this respect the occasion 
may well be, for members of the Society, worthy of the commem- 
oration secured through the presentation of the formal reports of 
the delegates honored by their courtesy. 


Report BY Mr. WILSON. 


The International Geological Congress of Washington did not 
give any direct consideration to the question of fossil man; never- 
theless its discussions were not without interest to the prehistoric 
anthropologist. The questions presented by the committee of man- 
agement for consideration were— 

1. A system of classification of Quaternary deposits. 

2. The correlation of geological formations. 

3. A-system of colors for geological maps. 

The discussion of the first question ran largely upon glacial de- 
posits, with intent to classify them. Herein they indirectly dealt 
with prehistoric man, although he was not mentioned. 

There were present from the United States 173 members, of whom 
10 were ladies. From foreign countries there were 75, of whom 6 
were ladies, as follows: Great Britain, 14; Sweden, 4; Germany, 
23; France, 4; Belgium, 4; Austro-Hungary, 3; Switzerland, 2; 
Russia, 9; Roumania, 4; Canada, 3 ; Mexico, 3; Chili, 1 ; Peru, 1. 
The greater number of these were, as was to be expected, geologists 
and paleontologists, pure and simple ; but some of them have been 
much interested in the subject of prehistoric anthropology and have 
given as much of their attention and study to the investigation of 
fossil man as to any other fossil. Prof. Albert Gaudry and MM. Mar- 
cellin Boule and Max Lohest may be named as those who have at- 
tained reputation in this regard. I had seen and heard these gen- 
tlemen in other congresses and societies, on occasions when they 
turned their attention to the subject of fossil man, and I can assure 
‘the Anthropological Society that if these gentlemen could have given 
addresses upon that subject it would have been of great interest. 
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In the last International Congress of Archeology and Prehistoric 
Anthropology, Professor Gaudry opened the discussion upon the 
first question, ‘‘ The denudation and filling of valleys, the filling of 
the caverns, and their relation to the antiquity of man.’’ ‘The points 
of his address were (1) Glacial and Interglacial Formations; (2) 
The Great Glacial Age; (3) The Cutting of the Valleys. 

M. Boule was also then present and took an active part in the 
proceedings. His principal address was on ‘‘ The Periodicity of 
Glacial Phenomena,”’ though he did not confine himself to this sub- 
ject during the congress. He was one of the secretaries, and has 
been charged with the preparation of the volume of proceedings 
relating to man during the Quaternary geologic period. He has 
made several cavern explorations in search of prehistoric man, nota- 
bly the Grotte de Reilhac (Lot). He is frequently associated with 
M. Cartailhac in his investigations. 

Mons. Max Lohest, in company with his colleague, Mons. J. Frai- 
pont, were the fortunate discoverers of the prehistoric men in the 
Cavern of Spy, near Dinant, Belgium; but the other Belgians, the 
Russians, Roumanians, and Scandinavians were all more or less in- 
terested in the investigations of prehistoric man. 

While there was no official visit made to my department by the 
congress, yet many of the foreign members individually desired to 
see the objects belonging to the prehistoric man of North America. 
My attendance at the congress was interfered with because of the 
greater necessity of my attendance at the Museum to receive these 
visitors. Some members made not one, but two and three visits, and, 
passing from case to‘case with note-book in hand, they continually 
expressed their surprise and pleasure at the many new things which 
were shown bearing upon the subject of prehistoric man. The knowl- 
edge which they displayed, the interest which they manifested, the 
appreciation which they showed of this part of the Museum pleased 
me much. 

The interest of these foreign gentlemen tended toward the evidence 
of man’s existence in the Quaternary geologic period. The evi- 
dences of high antiquity attracted them most; they were not so 
much interested in American human industry of the Neolithic period. _ 
I could see plainly that they were all geologists and paleontolo- 
gists, and their interest in my department centered in those places 
where the science of prehistoric anthropology came in contact with 
theirs. 
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Mons. Max Lohest had prepared a paper giving a report of his 
and Mons. Fraipont’s discoveries of the most ancient human remains 
in the Cavern of Spy and their conclusions as to the geological for- 
mation. This paper was relegated to the meeting of the American 
Society of Geologists, which met a few days prior to the Geological 
Congress, and here it was unfortunately crowded out. A résumé is 
published in the American Naturalist for November, 1891, p. 1034, 
and in the bulletins of the society. It was of special interest to me, 
not only because of the antiquity of the man discovered, but because 
I had lived in that country and visited this grotto, had seen the ob- 
jects which had been gathered therefrom, and had heard Mons. Frai- 
pont and Lohest describe their find and show the objects at the 
International Congress of Prehistoric Archeology at Paris in 1889. 

The prehistoric anthropologist must lean largely for support upon 
the geologist. If thisGeological Congress had been a congress on 
prehistoric anthropology many of the foreign gentlemen present 
could, with propriety, have continued to take part in the proceed- 
ings. The relations are closer between the two sciences in Europe 
than in America, possibly because the science of prehistoric anthro- 
pology may have progressed farther in Europe than in America. 
The relations of fossil man to geology are better defined there than 
here, probably through the efforts of the geologists themselves. 

I agree with my colleague, Mr. McGee, in the difficulty of stating 
opinions obtained in “‘ informal discussions among friendly groups ”’ 
and the danger in reporting them of ‘their being warped through 
individual predilection,’’ as any one may discover who reads our 
separate reports. I am, with reluctance, compelled to differ with 
him as to the conclusions stated in the latter portion of his report. 


Report By Mr. HOoLMEs. 


During the sessions of the Geologic Congress I was so fully occu- 
pied with matters pertaining to and resulting from the meeting of 
the American Association that I had little opportunity of attending 
the meetings of the Congress. There appears to be little to add to 
the reports of my colleagues. Early in the week I had the pleasure 
of conducting an excursion to the ancient bowlder quarries and im- 
plement shops of Rock Creek valley. Several members of the Con- 
gress attended and observed with much interest the novel phenomena 
of the Piny Branch site. Numerous excavations were made, expos- 
ing pits and deposits of refuse, so that the true nature of the ancient 
work—the quarrying and manufacture—was readily understood. It 
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would seem that similar phenomena are well known in England and 
upon the Continent, and that, in some cases at least, the lines be- 
tween specialized tools and the unspecialized forms of the quarries 
and shops have been drawn with care and accuracy. Our recent 
investigations on this side of the Atlantic have added to the clearness 
of these distinctions and have served to throw much new light upon 
one of the most important of the aboriginal industries—the search 
for and the acquirement of stone for use in the arts. 

An excursion, made later in the week, to Pope’s Creek, on the 
Potomac, afforded members of the Congress an opportunity of view- 
ing one of the best examples of the aboriginal shell banks so numer- 
ous in the tidewater country. The heavy deposits of oyster shells, 
covering many acres of ground, and the evidences of long and 
extensive occupation visible on every hand made a deep impression 
upon the visitors. It was observed that the great extent and depth 
of these artificial formations and their very general distribution 
make it necessary to assign them a place in the geologic column. 


NaTCHEZ.—After the massacre of the French garrison and inhabit- 
ants of Natchez, Mississippi (1729) and the third French-Natchez 
war (1730), the remnants of these Indians were dispersed. One 
portion was received among the Chicasas, and from there went over 
to the Creeks. By these they were settled on an eastern tributary. 
of Coosa river, near Abikudshi town, and when the general removal 
of the Creeks to the Indian Territory took place (1836-1840) they 
emigrated with them. Some who still speak the language live at 
Abika, ten miles from Eufaula railroad station ; others exist in the 
Cherokee country. I learned from an old Natchez man of Abika 
that their tribal name should be pronounced Na’ htchi (with @ long) ; 
it probably contains a Caddo word meaning “ woods,’’ “ forest,”’ 
and the name of the Neches river, in eastern Texas, may be of the 
same origin. Ramsey, in his ‘‘Annals of Tennessee,’’ speaks about 
Yuchees having been settled among the Cherokees on the Hiyawassi 
river; but when Mr. Mooney visited these parts in 1890 he was in- 
formed by a responsible authority, Wafford, that this statement 
resulted from a confounding of Aniyiatsi, the Cherokee form for 
Yuchi people,’’ with Anina’htsi, ‘‘ Natchez people,’’ and that the 
tribe referred to were real Natchez, who had there a ‘‘ regular town 
incorporated with the Cherokees.’’ They arrived there with the 
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Creeks (1760-1770), and Wafford, who is now ninety years of age, 
remembers that in his youth they spoke their paternal language. 
Subsequently the Cherokees drove out the Creeks, but the Natchez 
were allowed to remain. 

The Natchez wholive in the Creek nation have been incorporated 
into their confederacy and have accepted the Creek totems, with 
the exception of three. The ruling class among them was called 
’ the ‘*Suns,’’ and they appear to have been simply a clan or gens of 
that name. The French report that they called the sun wé shithi, 
“< great fire,’’ but to-day this celestial body is called by them wié’ta 
kwakship, ‘day luminary.’’ Sun and moon gentes exist also among 
the Maricopas on Gila river, Arizona: nyd-ash, sun ; khalash, moon ; 
and among the Ottawas, kshi’hi hi’sis and tepi'hi ki’sis tu'tam, 
‘‘day-sun totem’’ and ‘‘night-sun totem,’’ respectively, with two 
star totems. The latter have thirty-nine clans, 

The Isleta Indians of New Mexico have a sun-clan, as ascertained 
by Mr. A. F. Bandelier and Capt. J. G. Bourke, U.S. A. The 
other tribes among which the last-named investigator has discov- 
ered sun-clans are the Jemez, Cochiti, San Felipe, Zufii, and 
Moqui.* A. S. GATSCHET. 


TuTELo.—The Tutelo or Tutiri, Todiri people was first investi- 
gated by Horatio Hale, who found some individuals on the Iroquois 
reserve at Brantford, Ontario. While examining their language he 
found it to belong to the Siouan or Dakota stock, and published 
an account of it in the Proceedings of the American Philosophical 
Society of Philadelphia, 1883, pp. 1-47. They call themselves 
Yesang, and were, in the earlier part of the eighteenth century, 
known as Todirich-ronnon. They then lived in North Carolina, 
and a peculiar interest now attaches itself to their southern home, 
because three other southern tribes—the Biloxi, the Saponi, and 
the Kataba—have since been discovered to be of the same Siouan 
lineage. It may be of interest to state that Rev. J. O. Dorsey has 
found in the Indian Bureau at Washington a document of four pages, 
pretty well faded, which describes a meeting of Winnebago with 
Tutelo Indians at Prophets’ Town, close to Tippecanoe, Indiana, in 
the year 1809. It is stated that the parties were able to understand 
each other's language. A. S. GATSCHET. 


* Journal-of American Folk-Lore, 1890, pp. 116-117. 
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DANCES OF THE HUPA INDIANS. 
BY DR. CHARLES E. WOODRUFF, U. S, A. 


The dances of the Hupa Indians of California are peculiar to this 
people, though they probably resemble those of other tribes. There 
is a remarkable similarity in their dances and in the accompanying 
songs, if their noises can be called songs. 

The most interesting dance which I had the pleasure of witnessing 
was the celebrated woodpecker dance or H-jit-delia. It resembles 
the other dances in that there is a competitive element, the dancers 
from one part of the valley dancing together, and followed in turn 
by squads from other parts, each party trying to excel the others. 
The head-dress is quite beautiful, and consists of buckskin, on which 
are sewn the red breast or neck feathers of the male woodpecker 
in certain designs, no two being alike. The white markings are 
small bits of deer-skin taken from the under side of the neck, where 
the hair is white. The buckskin is stiffened by small upright sticks 
of wood sewn on the back at such angles as to give the proper shape 
to the dress when tied on the forehead. The dance dresses worn by 
some are made of the skins of civet cats (mountain cats), having 
tails somewhat like the raccoon. A few men wear tanned deer-skins 
tied around the waist. Variously shaped long baskets are held in 
the right hand. About twenty men in line dance at one time. At 
first the right hands are raised slowly and majestically, the body 
bent slightly forward, and on the return to the original position the 
bodies are thrown slightly back, the right legs lifted and brought to 
the ground with aresounding thud. In the mean time a tenor voice 
or two sing in a discordant minor key, with no tune, no words, no 
time—merely sounds more or less prolonged. This is repeated 
over and over again, the three above motions being accompanied . 
by three prolonged sounds, which can best be represented as follows : 


~ 
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Hay-ee. 
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After this repetition has been kept up about fifteen minutes the 
articles in the hands are laid on the ground, hands are joined, and 
to the same tune the hands are first lifted, then lowered, the body 
being slightly bent forward and legs and thighs flexed, and then to 
the third note all jump slightly upwards and bring both feet to the 
ground with a sharp whack. This figure is then repeated for sev- 
eral minutes, when the dance is over, the whole thing to be enacted 
by the next party. During the whole dance the heads of the per- 
formers are slowly and coquettishly moved from side to side. 

After each party has had its trial, the ceremonies, having lasted 
from about noon until 3 p. m., are over until the next day. The 
dance of each day is only a repetition of that of the previous day 
excepting the last, when all dance together in two circles, gradually 
separating from each other until about fifty yards apart, when the 
ceremonial is ended for that year. A curious part of this dance is 
the peculiar expression of countenance assumed by the men who 
sing the solos. They evidently work themselves into an hysterical 
condition, for their faces assume a far-away, ecstatic look, and they 
seem for the time being to inhabit another world. Their eyes may 
be riveted on some imaginary spot, and the inane smile that lights 
up their faces is probably the height of their art, and elicits much 
secret applause. The admiring glances cast by the squaws evidence 
the appreciation their work evokes. The most interesting feature 
of this dance is the sermon which is preached each day during one 
of the dances. One of the head men of the valley seats himself in 
front of the dancers, and while the singing is going on he delivers 
a lecture on morality, talking so that all the spectators—men, women, 
and children—can hear, From all I could learn, his precepts were 
about of the same nature as the ten commandments, though it is 
possible he has in late years warned them against whiskey, a beset- 
ting sin of the younger generation. 

I understand that this dance is held only once in five or six years, 
but the accompanying memorandum mentions two years. It is 
always in the fall; usually October. The purpose of the dance is to 
stop sickness, so it is said, but it is as much a solemn ceremonial to 
give occasion to administer a small dose of moral instruction to the 
young ; but, like some of the other dances, it seems to have degen- 
erated into an occasion for mirth and sociability. At this dance, as 
at all the others, the gamblers come out in full force, and the games 
are kept up continuously day and night as long as the dance lasts or 
the money holds out. 
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In this dance young girls are occasionally allowed to participate. 
They do not sing, as in the fire dance, but their part consists in 
lowering and raising the body by bending the knees and thighs, the 
body remaining vertical, the motions keeping time with those of 
the men. The men usually have their faces smeared with a black 
mixture of soot and salmon oil, either in streaks across the cheeks 
and forehead or in large patches. The girls are not painted. Each 
man has a few long eagle feathers stuck in the hair at the back of 
the head, so arranged on a small stick that they wave or rotate 
freely as the head is moved. Some of the men are adorned with 
an article of dress tied on the forehead and hanging over the head 
and down the back. It has a hole worked in it, through which the 
eagle feathers are pushed into the hair. It resembles somewhat the 
head-dress pictured as being’ worn by the ancient Egyptian priests. 
It is closely woven of the long grass-like leaves of a plant (J7is 
macrosiphon), and at a glance would be taken for coarse canvas. 
It is abeut twelve inches wide by about forty inches long, and is 
decorated with red painted designs somewhat of the character of the 
figures on the hats. As it hangs down the back it materially adds 
to the picturesque appearance of the dancers, who have not made 
themselves ridiculous by retaining their white undergarments. 


HUPA INDIAN DANCE TABLE. 


: Purpose of | Time of the | How often 
Dance. Indian name. dance. year held. held 
Woodpecker} Hi-jit-delia --| To stop sick- | In October--| Once every 
ness. two years. 
White-deer- | When-sil-jit’-| For the kind-|} In August---| Once every 
skin. delia. ness on ac- two years. 
count of 
their white 
deerskin. 
Fire-.------| Hon-noch-] Try to cure a |Any time when] Once or twice 
where’. sick. the sick want} a year, if 
to be cured. | necessary. 
Flower ----- Kin-noch/’-| To make the |Any time when| Once or twice 
tun. girl perfect} the girl had} a year. 
and truth. first flower. 


A word might be said about the accompanying table relative to 
the dances. It was written by a full-blood young man who has spent 
several years in various Indian schools and who is intelligent and 
progressive in his ideas. ‘The quaint manner in which his words 
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are misused is characteristic of the general manner in which all these 
Indians attempt to speak English. Knowing nothing of the lan- 
guage, I am unable to give the significance of the names of the 
dances, which are evidently compound words, and probably the 
same in meaning as the English compound words used for the 
respective dances. 

White-deer-skin dance or When-sil-it'-delia.—The white-deer- 
skin dance is probably as interesting as the woodpecker dance, and 
takes place about as often. It is an expensive ceremony, and is not 
held in disastrous years. On the first day it is held on one of the 
flats in the upper part of the valley, and the people living there are 
supposed to feed all the others as guests ; the next day a place lower 
down is the scene of the festivities, and the people living there take 
their turn in supplying the food ; so that eagh band alternately enter- 
tains the others until the whole valley is danced over. The last day 
is spent on a particular spot on Bald Hill, at the lower end of the 
valley, or ata place called Witchepec, about ten miles distant, where 
the Trinity flows into the Klamath. It is not probable that this 
dance is anything more than a thanksgiving. (See table.) The 
present Indians are either ignorant of its signification or adverse to 
divulging it. It is rumored that there isa myth or legend to the 
effect that the Great Spirit was once seen at various parts of the valley, 
and at every place he was seen this dance is now held. It seems 
probable that they have chosen this method of thanking the Great 
Spirit for the abundance of food and asking for more. 

The costume is essentially different from that worn at the other 
dances. The dress or frock is a simple dressed deer-skin, or the 
frock already described as made of civet skin. The upper part of 
the body is naked, but decorated with strings of long shells (wam- 
pum), beads, etc. Imrecent years the young men and some of the 
older ones too, are much disinclined to remove the underclothing, 
though they do take off their trousers, and their appearance instead 
of being picturesque, has become absurd to an extreme degree. The 
head-gear consists of tufts of hair-like fibers sewed to a band and tied 
to the forehead, the fibers standing vertically. Iam not sure whether 
the fibers are grasses or the hair of wild animals. This head-dress, 
of course, obscures the eyes, like a terrier, and gives a lowering, 
diabolical aspect not at all pleasing. All the dancers carry in their 
hands deer-skins, the head and neck being stuffed with grass, the 
ears, nose, and eyes decorated with red woodpecker feathers, strings 
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of shells, beads, and other trinkets, and the whole being mounted 
onalong pole. Neither the body nor legs of the deer-skin are stuffed, 
but hang down loosely. From two to four of the central dancers 
have the white deer-skins. 

The white deer are very rare, and it is not known whether they 
are a distinct species or whether they are merely the albinos of the 
common deer. Theseare very valuable, $100 being the price usually 
set onthem. They are carefully preserved in the family, and are 
handed down from father to son as heirlooms, 

The men in this dance, as in all the others, are arranged accord- 
ing to size andage. The old men are in the center and the younger 
ones next, and on the flanks are the boys. It is customary to have 
two or three little boys, three or four years of age, in every kind 
of dance, and the strenuous efforts made by these little tots to imi- 
tate their seniors are extremely comical. ‘Two or three men, usually 
chiefs or head men of bands, do not dance in the line, but strut up 
and down in front, blowing whistles and holding in the right hand 
along, flat piece of obsidian, z. ¢., the sacred stone. ‘The latter, like 
the deer-skins, are also heirlooms, and are regarded with great ven- 
eration, not at all unlike the feeling the Christian entertains toward 
the cross, and though they are heirlooms and kept in the family, 
the whole tribe is interested in their welfare. Indeed, it seems 
probable that the stones are symbolic of some fact in their ancient 
mythology, but that the symbolism has been lost, leaving a veneration 
for the article itself. One man had the temerity to sell one of these 
stones last summer, and the tumult that was raised in the valley was 
quite startling. Old women wept and bewailed the bad luck that 
was sure to overtake them, and the gossip that followed far excelled 
that of a country village. 

To return to the dance: The main line of dancers hold aloft the 
poles on which are the deer-skins, at the same time bending the 
body forward. Toa disagreeable song, they pat the ground with 
the right feet rhythmically and in ‘‘ quick time.’’ The sounds are 
mere grunts or guttural ‘‘ whoops,’’ and are without meaning, as 
far as I can learn. After six or eight minutes a rest is taken, the 
chiefs squatting on the ground until the next figure, which is merely 
arepetition. After five or six such figures the dancers are replaced 
by a squad from another band, who try to outdo the others in the 
excellence of their dancing. The faces of the men are streaked with 
black, as in the woodpecker dance. 
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The feast which follows this dance consists of acorn soup, salmon, 
venison, and berries in season ; it is served to the dancers, who are 
seated in acircle. While the men are dancing, the squaws, who 
never take part in this dance, are preparing the feast, if such a scanty 
menu can be dignified by this name. 

A part of this dance partakes of the nature of incense-burning, for 
a small fire is started directly in front of the line of dancers, and 
attended to by one of the chief men of the tribe. As the fire is 
made to smoke it gives the impression that it is actually intended to 
be incense. 

One part of this dance remains to be described. On the after- 
noon of one of the latter days of the dance, during the change of 
stations, the dancers entered canoes and floated down stream, per- 
forming the ‘‘ boat dance.’’ They were naked, with the exception 
of asmall cloth or handkerchief around the hips. As they float 
down, the canoes being secured together in line, the dancers stand 
erect, eight or ten in a canoe, and each placing his hands on the 
shoulders of the man in front of him, they make slight jumping 
motions, though not allowing the feet to leave the canoes. By this 
means the canoes rise and fall slightly and rhythmically, giving a 
rather pleaSing effect to this figure. They sing also; but not having 
witnessed this part of the dance, I cannot describe it more fully. 

Fire dance or Hon-noch-where’.—The Fire dance was originally an 
incantation to facilitate the recovery of a sick child, but at present 
it is as much an occasion for sociability as the former. , It is danced 
at night, in the cellar of a native hut, from which the roof and 
sides have been removed to permit a good view by the spectators, 
The sick child is wrapped in a blanket and laid by the side of the 
fire, built in the center of the cellar. The doctress or medicine 
woman sits by the fire and seems to have a general supervision ot 
affairs. In this dance young unmarried girls take part with the 
men, who also are usually, but not invariably, unmarried; but the 
latter rule is uncertain. At any rate, the male dancers are mostly 
mere boys, but very few men being noticed among them. At 
about 9 p. m. the dance begins, and it ends at sunrise. During the 
whole night it continues, intervals of about an hour elapsing between 
the figures. The squaws and children during all this time remain 
in their places as spectators. 

The men have eagle feathers stuck in their hats, very few wearing 
any other head-dress. ‘The girls wear on the head the native basket- 
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like hat. Their best clothing is worn, and no attempt is made at native 
decoration. All the dancers have their faces painted red, the girls 
usually the cheeks only, but the men paint the whole face. One or 
two of the men stripped to the waist and painted their breasts also. 
The men hold bunches of bows and arrows in their hands, between 
the knees, the body being bent forward. A few held whole quivers 
of arrows, the quivers consisting of the dressed skin of the beaver 
or ‘‘fisher.’’ To a weird grunt they keep time by beating the 
ground with the right foot, all acting together. This part of the 
dance is exactly similar to the white-deer-skin dance. The girls, 
keeping time with the men, merely move the body up and down, the 
body being kept strictly vertical. At the same time the girls sing 
a not unpleasant tune in a weird minor key. I believe this tune 
is a fixed quantity, somewhat on the order of a national hymn, for 
the various bands of singers seemed to follow the same tune. On 
the occasion I witnessed, the sick child had been deserted by its 
mother, who was at a distant place, and the girls sang words which 
a young squaw translated to me somewhat as follows: ‘‘ Why 
did you leave your child? You should be ashamed of yourself. 
Shame on you!’’ During the figure one man usually prances up 
and down in front of the others, at the same time singing a tune of 
his own, shaking his head to make the feathers wave or rotate and 
performing antics similar in most respects to the artistic soloists of 
the woodpecker dance. The figure is repeated six or eight times 
by one set of dancers, who then file out and are replaced in about 
an hour by aset from another, band, who go through the same monot- 
onous figure, competing for the honor of being considered the best 
dancers. 

Flower dance or Kin-noch'-tun.—From all reports the flower dance 
is not unlike the others. Assoon as menstruation makes its appear- 
ance ina young girl this dance is held, and the word “ flower,’’ 
therefore, is not at all used in a horticultural sense. The head-dress 
in this dance consists of the tusks of the sea-lion glued to a buckskin 
band. ‘The purpose of the dance is to assure the girl health, happi- 
ness, and truthfulness (although the latter must be pure irony), and 
at the same time give the young people an occasion for sociability. 
The girl was formerly expected to fast for a prolonged period at 
the time of the dance, but this rigorous fasting is no longer insisted 
upon. It is understood that this dance resembles the others in the 
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general style of the figures, decorations, songs or grunts, and the 
competitive element which enters into all of them, 

There is a local dance in Hupa Valley which, as far as known, 
is not practiced by related tribes. It is an invocation to a deity, 
praying for a change of weather. If it is too hot to harvest, they 
pray for cooler weather ; if too rainy, they pray for dry weather ; 
and on the occasion of the late floods, they prayed for the subsidence 
of the waters. In a cafion above Hupa Valley, in another but 
much smaller valley, called the Sugar Bowl, is a large rock, where 
these ceremonies always take place. Large quantities of food are 
taken there, and after the dance the feast takes place. 

One peculiarity in reference to this dance must be referred to. A 
person who has touched a corpse is considered unclean, and must 
go to this rock and participate in a dance and anoint the body with 
a greasy salve supplied by a medicine woman, Unless all this is 
done the person is liable to bring disaster to the tribe. 

It is a belief that no corpse can remain in the valley in peace if 
the person has died outside of the valley. If the body is brought 
in and buried it is confidently believed that floods will recur again 
and again until the waters rise to the grave, wash out the corpse, 
and carry it to the sea. As the floods are quite infrequent, the last 
interval being about thirty years, it is almost a certainty that a body 
will have been brought in during the interval ; hence the persistence 
of the belief in the purpose of the floods. During the summer of 
1889 a body was brought in and buried, and the young man who 
superintended the affair was held strictly accountable for the floods 
of the next winter. Indeed, he was actually menaced, and the 
frightened aspect of his face for several days was quite startling. 

In conversation with the younger men they invariably give the 
impression, probably for the sake of avoiding ridicule, that they do 
not believe in any of the old customs and superstitions ; yet occa- 
sionally signs will crop out that prove that they are surely and safely 
wedded to almost all of the old superstitions, notwithstanding the 
example of the whites and the care that has been bestowed upon the 
teaching of some of the younger people. 

It is not surprising to see the old men clinging to superstitions, 
but it is astonishing to see the more intelligent younger men, some 
of whom a few years ago may have been prominent in a Christian 
church or prayer meeting, now taking part in the dance to stop bad 
weather. Still more remarkable is it to find young men who believe 
that bad Indians can kill their distant enemies by simply poisoning 
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. the air. A few men formerly made and sold at enormous prices the 
powder which was supposed to be efficacious in killing people. It 
is said to be composed of the powdered finger-bones of a dead man, 
collected in a certain way at a certain phase of the moon. 

It is also rumored that they kill each other, or at least attempt to 
kill each other, with a poison obtained from the rattlesnake. A 
piece of decayed meat is tied to a string secured to the end of a long 
stick. A rattlesnake is then found and made to strike the meat and 
charge it with poison. The meat is then dried and powdered, and 
the powder, being sprinkled on the bed, is absorbed by the skin 
and causes a slow poisoning or possibly death. It is impossible to 
say whether or not this is anything more than idle gossip. 


A SUN-MYTH AND THE TREE OF LANGUAGE OF THE [ROQUOIS.— 
Chief John Buck of the Canadian Iroquois, in relating this version 
of this story to the writer, spoke as follows: 

‘¢The people of the olden time were wont to repeat the ensuing 
legend: When it was decided that the sun should pass on his daily 
course for the benefit of the nations of men speaking multifarious 
tongues who were to dwell on the earth, it was also decided that the 
sun of the daylight should rule the earth. 

‘In addition to that, it was resolved that times should change 
alternately; that there should be winter months, and that there 
should be summer months; the first should be called ¢co-tho-we-ha’ 
(‘again it is somewhat cold’); the second, /co-tho-we-go'-na 
(‘again it is greatly cold’); the third, dis-a’ (‘short days’); 
the fourth, dis-go’-na (‘days great or longer’); the fifth, a- 
nag-to-ha (‘somewhat immersing the leaves’); the sixth, a- 
ndagq-to-go'-na (‘ thoroughly immersing the leaves’). These are the 
winter months when it is cold: the seventh, and spring month, is 
heg-sat-d@ (‘slight freezing ;’ but its meaning is dubious); the 
eighth, Aya--ha’ (‘fruits partly ripe’—fruits begin to ripen); 
the ninth, Aya-c-go'-na (‘fruits are greatly ripe’—fruits are ripe 
in plenty); the tenth, sis-ke-ha (i. e., ?); the eleventh, sis- 
ke-go'-néa (i. ?); the twelfth, (i. e., ?); the 
thirteenth, 22"-22" -go’-nd (i. €., ?). In this manner was it com- 
pleted for all time. 

‘‘In this manner will he, the Sun of the daytime, rule the earth 
so that he will be pleased when he sees another day dawning. 
‘¢There is a tree, composed of the languages of the nations of 
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men who dwell on the earth, standing where the Sun of the daylight 
emerges. This decree or resolve is now in force. The Sun of the 
daylight rises immediately beyond the place where the tree stands. 

‘¢ When he, the Sun of the daylight, is flying along where the tree 
stands, he dances, saying, ‘I will attend to the nations living toward 
the west—the sunsetting ; they will be rejoiced, they will laugh; I 
will be pleased to have cared for them as my duty points out.’ Then 
he climbs the sky. When in mid-sky he rests himself for a 
short time, and repeats what he said in the morning, while dancing. 
In the evening, when the sun is setting, he says, ‘I am glad to have 
done my duty.’ 

‘¢ On this tree there is sitting a small bird, and it usually is speaking 
while sitting ; it uses the voice and the languages of all the nations 
of men and of all the kinds of beasts. It is called ¢cya-wéi-te"-ha- 
wig'-tz (‘the bringer of the day’), and also, ¢e-wéi'-tches ( ?), 
it is said. 

‘¢ This thing will endure in the future so long as the world stands. 
This tree is of a white color. It is limbed, and all its branches are 
diverse and different from one another, and they are the tongues of 
men living upon the earth. About and among these branches the 
small bird, lives and passes.”’ 

This beautiful legend appears to be made up from parts of a sun- 
myth and a dawn-myth. A mythopeeic Iroquois of some past and 
forgotten age, looking out from some forest-bound clearing, and the 
surrounding trees standing perspectively thirty degrees above the 
horizon, to watch the birth of a new day, may, perhaps, have been 
moved to frame this myth by many striking considerations. Among 
these may have been the following: (1) The fitful coruscations of 
auroral light playing over the eastern firmament, whitening and 
illuminating it until all objects between it and the beholder seem- 
ingly are draped in this white glow of the coming dawn; (2) the 
early polyphonous chattering and singing of the feathered tribes 
and the many voices and ululations of the beast world filling the 
yet dark lower air with a confused and many-tongued music, while 
the makers of these sounds are yet invisible to the listener ; and (3) 
the fact that only a single species of bird was known to begin this 
early morning chorus, not an improbable circumstance for inferring 
that this bird spoke all the languages common to all animated 
dreation. At the present day the Tuscaroras call a person noted 
for early rising 2ék-tct-rém-ré” , after the name of a bird which is 
the first to be heard in the morning. J. N. B. Hewitt. 
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IMPROVED CHEROKEE ALPHABETS. 
BY JAMES MOONEY. 


The Cherokee syllabic alphabet, invented by Sequoya about 1823, 
made the Cherokees at once a literary people, and has probably con- 
tributed more than any other one thing to elevate them to the high 
position which they now occupy among the aboriginal tribes. The 
syllabary, however, has several defects which seriously impair its 
usefulness. A number of the characters are so nearly alike that they 
can scarcely be distinguished even in the most carefully written 
manuscript. There is no logical connection of characters denoting 
related sounds—as /sa, ¢se, ¢s¢,etc.—and finally each character com- 
monly requires several strokes in the making, and cannot be joined 
to the other characters of the word, thus rendering writing a slow 
and laborious task. Several attempts have been made to remedy 
these defects, notably by Father Morice and William Eubanks. 

Father Morice, who is attached to a mission station at Stuart’s 
Lake, in British Columbia, has elaborated an alphabet or syllabary 
on the plan of the Déné and Cree alphabets, invented for those 
tribes by the missionaries in the northwest. In this system all re- 
lated sounds are represented by the same character, in different 
positions or with the addition of a dot or stroke. Thus, \/ is hu; 
inverted /\ it is k@; with the apex to the left < it is ha; to the 
right > it is 2#", while a dot or a short stroke in the angle makes 
it respectively 4z or He. The plan is simple, and the characters are 
readily distinguishable, but unfortunately not adapted to word com- 
bination in manuscript. The inventor says, ‘‘ Just think of it! 
When you know the value of s and # you merely learn ¢ex signs with 
their four positions and a few logical modifications—distinguishable 
at sight—and in one evening you know how to read!”’ 

The other alphabet, invented by William Eubanks, a Cherokee 
mixed-blood, of Tahlequah, Indian Territory, is a system of short- 
hand and well adapted to rapid manuscript writing. By means of 
dots variously placed, fifteen basal characters, each made with a 
single stroke, either straight or curved, represent correctly every 
sound in the language. Mr. Eubanks is enthusiastic over his sys- 
tem, which is the result of much close study on his part, and is 
endeavoring to promote its adoption by the distribution of printed 
copies at his own expense among those who read the language. 

Notwithstanding the evident advantages of either system over the 
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old one, it is unlikely that any change will be adopted by the tribe. 
When Sequoya’s alphabet was invented, seventy years ago, the Gulf 
States, the Ohio valley, and the Great West were all Indian country, 
and the Indian languages had a commercial and even a political im- 
portance. Now, all this is changed. There are to-day in the Chero- 
kee Nation nearly two thousand white citizens, while those with 
one-half or more of white blood constitute by far the majority of 
the tribe. Many of the leading men of the nation are unable to 
speak the language, while the legislative and court proceedings, the 
national records, and the national education are all in English, and 
the full-blood, who cannot speak English, is fast becoming a rarity. 
The Cherokees are rapidly becoming white men, and when the last 
full-bloods discard their old alphabet—which they love because it is 
Indian—they will adopt that of the ruling majority. 


A KIOWA MESCAL RATTLE. 


BY JAMES MOONEY. 


While making ethnologic investigations among the Kiowa on the 
upper Red river in Indian Territory the writer obtained, among 
other things, a peculiarly symbolic rattle used in the mescal-eating 
ceremony. The rattle is diminutive, being only about nine inches 
long, exclusive of the buckskin fringes, which are ornamented with 
beads and the feathers of the bluebird. ‘These feathers, as also some 
of another species at the top of the rattle, have a symbolic meaning 
in connection with the mescal rite. The gourd of the rattle is about 
the size of a small hen egg, being the ordinary gourd commonly 
used for this purpose, and is covered with carvings symbolic of the 
rite, which seems to be a worship of the elements or the powers of 
nature. 

Radiating downward for a short distance from the top of the 
rattle are a number of lines, painted green, representing the falling 
rain, green or blue being the symbolic color of water. On opposite 
sides of the rattle are two zigzag red lines, running the whole length 
of the gourd. These represent the mescal songs, the same device 
of zigzag lines being frequently used in the Kiowa pictograph system 
to represent songs, the idea, perhaps, being to indicate the rising 
and falling of the voice in singing. In one of the divisions formed 
by the parallel lines is the figure of a flower with a bird pecking at 
it, representing the mescal and a bird (not identified) which is said 
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to feed upon it. The bird is painted yellow, either because this is 
its natural color or to indicate that it is sacred to the sun. I have 
been told that it is the humming-bird, which sucks the honey from 
the flower. In the other division is a figure with a round center 
painted yellow, from which radiate six curved lines, running out 
from a double circle of yellow dots around the central disk. The 
whole figure represents the mescal itself, which is possibly regarded 
as typical of the sun, yellow being the color symbolic of the sun, or 
rather of the auroral morning light. 

By the side of this last is the principal figure, the rude semblance 
of a woman, with a sort of crown or halo about her head, a fan in 
her left hand, and a star under her feet. This is the ‘‘ Mescal 
Woman ’’—Sei-Ma"yi of the Kiowa—the presiding goddess of the 
ceremony. The figure has a double meaning, and while apparently 
only a fantastic figure of a woman, it conveys also to the minds of 
the initiated a symbolic representation of the interior of the sacred 
mescal lodge. Turning the rattle with the handle toward the east, 
the lines forming the halo about the head of the figure represent the 
circle of devotees within the lodge. The head itself, with the spots 
for eyes and mouth, represents the large consecrated mescal which 
is placed upon a crescent-shaped mound of earth in the center of the 
lodge, this mound being represented in the figure by a broad curv- 
ing line, painted yellow, forming the curve of the shoulders. Below 
this is a smaller crescent curve—the original surface of the gourd— 
representing the smaller crescent mound of ashes built up within 
the crescent of earth as the ceremony progresses. The horns of 
both crescents point toward the door of the lodge on the east side, 
which in the figure is toward the feet. In the center of the body is 
a round circle, painted red, emblematic of the fire within the horns 
of the crescent in the lodge. The lower part of the body is green, 
symbolic of the eastern ocean, beyond which dwells the goddess, 
and the star under her feet is the morning star, which heralds her 
approach, In her left hand is a figure representing the fan of eagle 
feathers used to shield the eyes from the glare of the fire during the 
ceremony. 

It may be proper to state that many of the mescal eaters wear 
crucifixes, which they regard as sacred emblems of the rite, the 
cross representing the cross of scented leaves upon which the con- 
secrated mescal rests during the ceremony, while the Christ is the 
mescal goddess. 
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THE THROWING-STICK IN CALIFORNIA.—The British Museum has 
lately acquired a collection made by Mr. George Goodman Hewitt, 
who acted as a surgeon’s mate on board of the “ Discovery ’’ during 
Vancouver’s voyage in search of the northwest passage, from De- 
cember, 1790, to 1795. Mr. C. H. Read, of the British Museum, 
lately read a paper before the Anthropological Institute (J. Anthrop. 
Inst., xxi, pp. 99-108) on these specimens, and has been able to 
add materially to our knowledge of the throwing-stick. Three very 
interesting figures are given of the typical T’linkit pattern previ- 
ously mentioned in my paper on Throwing-Sticks in the U. S. 
National Museum and described in Ensign Niblack’s paper on The 
Northwest Coast Indians. But the interesting novelty among the 
objects described is a throwing-stick from Santa Barbara Islands, on 
the California coast, the length being given as 5% inches, Now, 
if the shaft of this specimen could be elongated to 20 inches, and 
the projection between the finger-holes extended to about 4 inches, 
the specimen would be absolutely identical with one lately sent to 
the National Museum by Capt. John G. Bourke, U.S. A., from 
Lato Patzcuaro, Mexico, and used at present for hurling a trident 
spear among a flock of water fowl. Putting together the papers of 
Mason, Uhle, Bahnson, Seler, Zelia Nuttall, and Mr. Read, we are 
now able to trace this curious apparatus all the way from Greenland 
around the Arctic regions to Sitka, in California, thence to Patz- 
cuaro, in Mexico, and note its reappearance in South America. 
The Indians of Washington State attach to the butt end of a long 
retrieving spear a piece of wood to aid in throwing, which answers 
quite nearly in shape to the Santa Barbara specimen, only the wood 
is cut away behind the finger-holes. If this is a fading relic of the 
throwing-stick, there will be another connecting link in the series. 
The Santa Barbara specimen was evidently adapted to a very short 
spear—quite probably to the very one, with movable bar, figured 
by Mr. Read in his plate. 

O. T. Mason. 


AS THE JOURNAL GOES TO PRESS there are in session in Washing- 
ton city The American Folk-Lore Society, The Modern Language 
Association of America, The American Forestry Association, The 
American Historical Association, and The American Society of 
Church History. 
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STUDIES IN ABORIGINAL DECORATIVE ART. 
BY W. H. HOLMES. 
Stamped ornament of South Appalachian earthenware. 


Although the decorative art of the American aborigines had not 
covered a wide field or advanced to a high degree of elaboration 
and refinement, it serves to illustrate in a most satisfactory manner 
some of the initiative stages of esthetic development. The technic 
and the esthetic features of aboriginal art are often intimately asso- 
ciated as well as closely related genetically. In many cases the 
embellishment is merely a modification of normal constructional or 
manipulative features and seems hardly more than a playful dally- 
ing with certain elements of the essential that for some reason 
appeal pleasurably to the imagination. ‘The potter’s art, dealing in 
plastic material, is the best adapted of all the arts to the expression 
and perpetuation of these techno-zsthetic diversions, and its remains 
afford excellent opportunities for their study. It is my intention to 
present from time to time in this journal certain groups of ware 
illustrating this and other esthetic features of the art. 

One of the most marked and interesting varieties of earthenware 
found within the limits of the Atlantic drainage is distributed very 
generally over contiguous portions of Georgia, North and South 
Carolina, Alabama, and Tennessee. It is found also, to some ex- 
tent, in Florida. For convenience of designation I have called it 
the South Appalachian group of ware. The finest specimens come 
from the valley of the Savannah. Along the Gulf and Atlantic 
coasts these wares are intermingled with other forms of pottery, 
which as a rule are of inferior quality. 

The most strongly marked characteristics of this ware are, first, 
its decoration, which in great part consists of stamped designs of 
no little artistic interest ; second, its tempering, which is silicious, 
and, third, its shapes, the most notable of which is a deep caldron 
with flaring rim and conical base. In other features, however, 
this ware proximates neighboring varieties. It is obtained from 
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mounds, from graves of several classes, from village sites, and from 
shell heaps. In many localities it is associated with remains of dis- 
tinct varieties of ware, but in other cases it seems to be the exclusive 
product of a locality. The intermingling with other varieties is not 
confined to village sites and shell heaps where accident could have 
brought the different sorts together, but is common in mounds con- 
structed, in all probability, by a single community. Whether the 
wares characterized by the peculiarities of this group originated with 
a single people and at first stood alone or whether the peculiarities 
observed were developed through peculiar local environment among 
communities originally employing other forms of ware cannot now 
be determined. It would seem useless to attempt seriously to con- 
nect the manufacture of even the more typical forms of this ware 
with any single tribe or group of tribes. It is distributed over areas 
occupied by numerous stocks of people, including Algonquian, 
Iroquoian, Siouan, Muskhogean, and Timuquanan, The modern 
Catawbas and Cherokees make vessels corresponding somewhat 
closely in some of their characters. In the region producing type 
forms, material, shape, and ornament are so distinctive as unitedly 
to give the ware great individuality ; less typical forms are found to 
occur in many localities. In some parts the material changes and 
we have only the shapes and decoration as distinguishing features, 
while in others we must depend upon the decoration alone to indi- 
cate relationship to the type forms. 

Material, etc—Usually the paste consists of clay tempered with 
a large percentage of quartz sand, which in vessels of large size is 
quite coarse. In color it is of the normal gray and brownish hues of 
the baked clay. The vessels are well built, with even, moderately 
thick walls and fair symmetry of outline. 

Form.—The shapes are not greatly varied. There are bowls, 
mostly of large size, having both incurved and recurved rims. There 
are pots or caldrons ranging from medium to almost colossal size, 
the largest having a capacity of 15 gailonsormore. The body varies 
from the proportions of a hemispherical bowl to that of a much 
lengthened cone. The base is usually somewhat conical and in 
bowls is often slightly truncated, so that the vessel will remain 
upright upon a flat surface. Asa rule, the larger pieces show indica- 
tions of use over fire, and it is not improbable that this stamped 
ware was the exclusively domestic or culinary ware of the peoples 
who made it, and that other forms less enduring, and hence not so 
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frequently recovered, save in fragments, were employed for other 
purposes. This view would seem to be confirmed in some degree 
by the occurrence of smaller and more delicate vessels along with 
the stamped ware in some of the mounds opened by the Bureau of 
Ethnology. In some of these cases, however, the varieties of ware 
are so distinct in every way from the stamped vessels and so mani- 
festly related to groups of ware in which stamped designs, conical 
forms, and quartz tempering are unknown that we may safely regard 
them as exotic, and the conclusion is warranted that the intermin- 
gling of the types is accidental or exceptional. 

Decoration.—As already mentioned, the remarkable style of deco- 
ration, more than any other feature, characterizes this pottery. 
Figured stamps were rarely used elsewhere, save in Central and South 
America, and the stamps employed in this instance do not appear 
to have possessed much diversity of design. The exact form of 
the stamp or die is of course not easily determined, as the imprint 
upon the rounded surface of the vases represents usually only the 
middle portion of the figured surface of the implement. There can 
be but little doubt, however, that the stamp had a handle, and 
therefore assumed the shape of a paddle, as do the stamps used by 
the Cherokees at the present time. 

It was the usual practice to apply the stamp to the entire exterior 
surface of the vessel, and thus it happened that the overlapping and 
partial impressions ran into each other in intricate confusion, render- 
ing an analysis of the design, where complex, extremely difficult. 
In many localities the design was very simple, consisting of a series 
of shallow lines or grooves crossing the paddle surface at right angles, 
leaving square interspaces in relief, so that the imprint upon the clay 
gave the reverse—that is, low ridges with shallow rectangular de- 
pressions in the interspaces. The lines vary from 3 to ro to an inch, 
and when covering the surface of a vessel give a hatched or checkered 
effect closely resembling that made by imprinting a coarse open 
fabric. These figures are often attributed to the modeling of the 
vessel in a basket, but close examination shows that the figures are 
arranged in small groups which do not coincide upon the edges 
where the impressions overlap, and that the arrangement of parts is 
not that of woven strands. 

A Cherokee wooden pottery paddle is shown in the accompanying 
figure. One side of the broad flat portion is covered with deeply 
engraved lines, but the work is not nearly as neat nor the grouping 
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as artistic as in the ancient work. The effect produced is shown in 
the pot illustrated in a, Plate II, a modern Cherokee piece collected 
in 1889 by Mr. James Mooney, for whom it was made. 

Where an intricate design was employed, the partial impressions 
from the flat surface of the paddle are confused along the borders, 
and in no case can the complete pattern be made out. By a care- 
ful study of many of the imprintings, however, the larger part of the 
design can be deciphered. For several years I have been taking 
rubbings of such designs as came to hand, and some of the most 
interesting are presented in Plate I. They consist for the most 
part of curved lines in graceful but formal combinations. By 
far the most common figure is a compound filfot cross or Thor’s 
hammer—that is to say, a grouping of from four to six of these 
crosses as shown in @. The border spaces are filled out with 
lines parallel with the curved outline of the central figure. The 
effect of this design as applied to the surface of a fine large vessel 
from a mound on the Savannah river ten miles below Augusta is 
shown in ¢, Plate II. This vase may well be taken as a type 
of the larger vessels of the Appalachian paddle-finished variety. It 
is blackened by use over fire and not unlikely served the humble 
purpose of preparing food messes somewhat after the manner so 
graphically described and illustrated by John White in his history 
of the Roanoke Colony.* 

This vessel is nearly symmetrical, is 16 inches in height and the 
same in diameter, and has a capacity of about 15 gallons. The pad- 
dle has been carefully used, giving a pretty uniform all over pat- 
tern, the design being that shown three-fourths actual size in d, 
Plate I. The rim is decorated in a somewhat usual way by a line of 
indentations and with four small nodes indented in the center and 
placed at equal intervals. 

From this mound several other similar vessels were obtained, two 
of them being larger than the one illustrated. Some fine large bowls 
from the same mound have the entire exterior surface decorated with 
the usual compound filfot stamp. 

In 4, Plate I, we have an illustration of the manner in which these 
vessels were sometimes employed in burial. A bowl with incurved 
rim of a size to fit the mouth of the pot was set into it in an inverted 


* Hariot’s “‘A brief and true report of the new found land of Virginia,’’ 
Pl. xv. 
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position as acover. Colonel Jones gives a careful description of the 
discovery in a mound on Colonel’s Island, Liberty county, Georgia, 
of a burial vase with a lid of baked clay shaped to fit neatly. The 
bones of an infant had been placed in a smaller vessel and this was 
set within the larger vase, which was closed with the cover. This 
vessel apparently differed from those found farther inland, as it is 
said to have been covered with textile imprints and to have had a 
slight admixture of shell tempering.* 

The stamped ware is found plentifully throughout the State of 
Georgia and as far to the west along the Gulf coast as Mobile bay. 
Stamped designs constitute the prevailing decoration in the wares 
of Early county, southwestern Georgia. In eastern Tennessee, at a 
few points on the eastern side of the valley of the Tennessee river, 
examples varying considerably from the Savannah type have been 
collected. Here they are intermingled with western forms. North 
Carolina furnishes some stamped ware, and in South Carolina it is 
the prevailing variety. In Florida we discover it under unusually 
complex conditions, as if many peoples had passed over the country, 
each leaving traces of its art. 

The use of the stamp in embellishing the plastic surface of earthen- 
ware had its origin, no doubt, in the simple, primitive processes of 
vessel-modeling. As the walls were built up by means of coils 
or flattish bits of clay added one upon another, the fingers and 
hand were used to weld the parts together and to smooth down the 
uneven surfaces. In time various improvised implements came into 
use—shells and smooth stones for rubbing down and paddle-like tools 
for striking. Some of the latter having textured surfaces left figured 
imprints upon the plastic surface, and these, producing a pleasing 
effect upon the primitive mind, led to extension of use and finally to 
the invention of special tools and of elaborate designs. But the use 
of figured surfaces and stamps seems to have had other than purely 
docorative functions, and indeed in most cases the decorative idea 
may have been secondary. It will be observed by one who attempts 
the manipulation of clay that striking or paddling with a smooth 
surface tends to extend flaws and to start new ones, thus weakening 
the wall of the vessel instead of strengthening it; but a ribbed or 
deeply figured surface properly applied has the effect of welding the 
clay together, of kneading the plastic surface, producing number- 


*C. C. Jones: Antiquities of the Southern Indians, 1873, p. 455. 
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less minute dovetailings which connect across weak lines and incipi- 
ent cracks, adding greatly to the durability of the vessel. 

That the figured stamp had a dual function, a technic and an 
zsthetic use, is fully apparent. Applied to the surface it removed 
unevenness and welded the plastic clay into a firm, tenaceous mass. 
Scarifying with a rude comb-like tool was employed for the same 
purpose upon the inner surface, where a paddle or stamp could not 
be employed. That this was in all stages of the art in the Appala- 
chian region recognized as one of the functions of the stamp is shown 
by the fact that in many neatly finished vessels where certain por- 
tions received a smooth finish the paddle had first been used over 
the entire surface, the pattern afterward being worked down with a 
polishing stone where not needed. Early in the history of its use 
the stamp must have passed beyond the limits of the purely technic 
into the realm of the esthetic, and the beauty of the designs em- 
ployed and the care and taste with which they were applied to the 
vases bear ample testimony to this fact. 


Cherokee paddle-stamp. 


HisroricAL AMERICAN EXHIBITION.—The Spanish Government 
has appointed a commission to arrange for a ‘‘ Historical American 
Exhibition ’’ in Madrid from September 12 to December 31, 1892, 
to celebrate the fourth centennial of the discovery of America. The 
interest in this exhibition for our countrymen lies in the purpose to 
reproduce the arts and modes of living of the aborigines of this con- 
tinent at the time of the discovery and the early settlements. In 
addition to specimens of Indian handiwork will be shown models 
of remains, structures, and great buildings and casts of pictographs 
and inscriptions. Diplomas and prizes will be awarded to those 
who contribute most successfully to the objects in view. 

O. T. Mason. 
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PLATE I.—Stamp design drawn from the pottery imprint. 
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PLATE II.—Vases decorated with stamped designs. 


a, Modern Cherokee pot. 4 andc, Ancient vases. 
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SOME INTERESTING MOUNDS. 
BY GERARD FOWKE, 


This paper is devoted solely to a statement of results derived from 
personal excavations and researches in Pennsylvania, Mississippi, and 
Ohio. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 


There seem to be few mounds east of the Alleghanies of the same 
character as those found in the Mississippi valley. They extend, 
however, well toward the foot of the mountains upon their western 
side. Many exist in the vicinity of Pittsburg, some quite large, 
showing that the fertile bottoms and easy communication by the 
three rivers were well known to the aborigines. 

Within the corporate limits of Monongahela City stood a mound 
nine feet high and two hundred feet in circumference at the base. 
It had evidently been erected in honor of a single individual, whose 
extended skeleton lay on the original surface of the ground at the 
center of the tumulus. On his breast was a symmetrical gorget of 
hammered copper, similar to that from Michigan, measuring three 
by four and ahalf inches. It was quite smooth, with incurved sides 
and rounded corners. There were also several fragments of very 
thin copper about the skull, so corroded that their form could not 
be determined. Under this skeleton lay another, crowded into a 
circular hole barely large enough to receive it. A thin layer of 
gray, clayey earth, such as is always formed from the decay of sod 
when covered by a mass of earth, extended unbroken over the lower 
skeleton, proving it had been buried a considerable time before the 
mound was erected. 

When the mound had been carried to half its final height, work 
was suspended for at least two years, and a little thicket of black- 
berry and other vines and shrubs had grown over it. These had 
been burned off when the work was resumed ; their charred remains 
were abundant. Several skeletons were found at different points in 
the mound, about two feet below the upper surface. These, no 
doubt, were the remains of modern Indians. 
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Near the mouth of Mingo creek, two miles below the town above 
mentioned, were three stone graves, located upon a headland with 
steep, almost precipitous, sides, which extends from the high hills 
bordering on the stream nearly to the river’s edge. A quantity of 
small stones had been piled up, as in making a macadamized road, 
to the thickness of one foot, forming a narrow ellipse more than a 
hundred feet in length. On this the graves were made. The roots 
of trees had so displaced the stones composing them that the exact 
method of their construction was difficult to ascertain. As near as 
could be determined, large flat rocks had been placed for the ex- 
tended bodies to rest upon, several rows of similar rocks being set 
on edge around these, and many large stones thrown on above. 
This manner of burial is supposed to have been peculiar to the 
Shawnees. 


On a plateau on Pigeon creek, five miles above its mouth, is an 
ancient burial place. The level space on top of the plateau and the 
sides that slope down to the water are quite free from stones on the 
surface. In plowing deeper than usual a large stone was disturbed ; 
this being removed, human bones were found beneath it. Search 
was made for other graves, and more than a hundred have been 
discovered. ‘The method of burial was the same in all; the surface 
earth was removed, a small hole like an inverted truncated cone ex- 
cavated in the subsoil, and the body placed therein, lying on the 
left side, with the knees drawn up to the chin and the heels touch- 
ing the hips. A large flat rock was brought from the creek and 
laid over the body, the edges resting on the sides of the hole. The 
excavated earth was then thrown back. A pot, some perforated 
panther teeth, and a few other relics were discovered during the 
work ; usually the bodies had nothing placed with them. Nearly 
all the skeletons were of children from two to ten years of age; not 
a dozen were found of older persons. 

The skeleton found under the mound was buried in the same way 
as those in the cemetery described, except that no stone was placed 
above it, none suitable for the purpose being found in the vicinity. 
If due to the same people, it indicates that the graves themselves, 
which by some are considered to be of Mingo or Shawnee origin, 
are in reality older than the mound. 


A mound near Shire Oaks, not more than four feet in height, 
contained the skeleton of a large adult, in a sitting position with his 
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legs extended. Lying at his feet were several spear-heads, a highly 
polished syenite celt seven and a half inches long, a very thin and 
symmetrical leaf-shaped knife seven and three-fourth inches in 
length, made of translucent chalcedony having a variety of beau- 
tiful and delicate colors, and a pipe of banded green slate. ‘The last 
was an excellent representation of a panther; the stem-hole was in 
the back, the tobacco cavity in the neck, behind the head. Thus, 
while in use, the head would be held upward instead of forward in 
the natural position, as in all other effigy pipes known to the writer. 
The tail was curved in such a way as to be grasped by all the paws 
of the animal, and the portion between the hind feet and the junc- 
tion of the tail with the body afforded a handle by which the smoker 
could hold it securely. Holes had been drilled for eyes, in which 
were set small shell disks with perforations to represent the pupils, 
giving a very life-like effect. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


In the southern part of Union county, a few miles north of Pon- 
totoc, isa group of earthworks interesting not only in themselves, 
but also from being mentioned in De Soto’s chronicles ; at least, 
such is the conclusion of those who have traced his route through 
this region. He crossed the Tallahatchee somewhere within a few 
miles of this place, near the site of an Indian town; there being no 
other locality that answers the description so closely, it is believed 
he beheld the works when they were occupied. 

The group is on a peninsula between two small streams that unite 
a mile away ; two straight walls of earth, nearly parallel, cross the 
level space from bluff to bluff ; a broken line along either bank 
connects them at the ends, forming a hexagonal enclosure. Around 
the outer base of the wall is a ditch, now almost obliterated. Within 
this space—an area of almost seventy acres—are eleven mounds. 
The largest is a truncated pyramid, the base being an unsymmetrical 
rhomboid. A graded passage-way extends from its top to the ground 
at a point several yards from the base. The sides of the mound, 
despite the erosion it has undergone, are still so steep that ascent is 
almost impossible, except along this grade. It is twenty-eight feet 
high, and the level top comprises a little more than a quarter of ah 
acre. The other mounds are of the usual conical or dome shape, 
varying from sixty-five to two hundred feet in diameter, most of 
them having been much reduced in height by cultivation. 
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All except the pyramid were thoroughly excavated, but only two 
are worthy of record. In one, which had been fully ten feet high, 
was a saucer-shaped basin, six feet across, of fine, clean sand in 
layers of one-fourth of an inch. Its thickness at the center was six 
inches, and the margin was a feather-edge all around. The bottom 
was three feet above the originalsurface. On this, among flint chips 
and pottery fragments, were two or three small pieces of glass, and 
a silver plate stamped with the royal coat of arms of Castile and 
Leon. The form of the glass and the evident use of the badge or 
ornament prove the deposit was not made by whites. The former 
was apparently broken from a thick brown bottle and rudely chipped 
into the form of gun-flints, something no white man would think of 
doing. The badge, which was quite thin, had a hole ground (not 
cut or punched) in one end, as if it had been rubbed on, or with, a 
rough stone. This was doubtless to allow of suspension. Neither 
bones nor any other remains than those mentioned lay on the sand. 

There were indications of the earth having been disturbed, prior 
to the time of this examination, down to the level at which these 
articles were found; so it is possible they may have been depos- 
ited by subsequent dwellers in this vicinity. But the sand itself had 
not been touched ; the thin layers extended smooth and unbroken 
from edge to edge, and no matter what changes may have taken 
place in the upper portion of the mound, this altar, if it may be so 
termed, was in the position and condition in which it had been 
left by the people who had built the mound. Below it were two or 
three pieces of glass similar to those above. So it may be safely 
said this mound was built after white men had been in the region 
and before its builders learned that flint and glass differ somewhat in 
their fitness for certain uses. 

Silver trinkets of various kinds are frequently found in this vicin- 
ity on and about mounds which have been nearly leveled by cultiva- 
tion. 

The second mound was partially built of red and yellow clays and 
black soil, with a base diameter of forty feet. In many places the 
differing colors showed very plainly the amount of earth carried at 
each load, which would average a peck. The small flattened masses 
were as distinct as if painted. 

At this stage work was suspended for several years ; then a large 
amount of earth was added to the mound. The material was not 
the same as that first used ; very little red clay appeared, but white 
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clay, sand, and black muck from the creek bottoms made the bulk 
of the addition. 

Instead of being piled over the whole mound, the new deposits 
were made on the eastern side from top to bottom, extending only 
so far around the north and south sides as was necessary to preserve 
the circular outline of the base. Before any addition was made, 
however, the surface soil was removed and several holes, each about 
three feet deep and from fourteen to eighteen inches in diameter, 
dug in the space over which the mound was to extend. These were 
filled to the top with a slimy gray matter, of the consistence of thin 
mud, but very sticky. Nothing was found in any of them except a 
piece of a human skull. 

In one corner of the enclosure is an area of between two and 
three acres, much darker than the surrounding soil, which excava- 
tions proved to be a cemetery. With one skeleton was a piece of 
glass, probably once a mirror, an iron pipe, some wrought nails, and 
several small silver ornaments cut and stamped in various patterns. 

It was noticed by the early settlers that timber grew to the ditch 
as large as elsewhere, but within that line the growth was small. 
Bushes and small trees were plentiful, but nowhere within the wall 
was there a tree large enough to be made into rails. This fact, the 
articles found in the cemetery, and the glass in the mound, compel 
the belief that this town-site is quite modern. 


OHIO. 


Among the interesting features of Ohio earthworks are the so- 
called ‘‘Graded Ways.’’ Several exist in different parts of the State. 
One which has attracted great attention on account of the immense 
amount of labor apparently expended in its construction is at Pike- 
ton. The words ‘apparently expended’’ are used advisedly; for 
despite the many elaborate descriptions, it is only a natural forma- 
tion, due to the action of running water while the terraces were 
forming. The only artificial thing about it is a low wall along the 
bank on each side. 

Extending for two miles down the river from here are many 
mounds, single or grouped. Three of them may be described.— 

The first is sixteen feet high, somewhat flattened on top. It is 
composed of two kinds of earth: first, an interior mound, or core, 
of dark earth from a creek bottom, and over this a clayey loam from 
the upland. 
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Shortly before the mound was begun three large fires were kindled 
at equal distances from the center and from each other. Each bed 
of the resulting ashes was from five to six feet across, and contained 
many fragments of bones and mussel-shells burned until almost de- 
stroyed. Some large logs had been used as fuel; one of them, of 
oak, a foot in diameter, had been burned on two fires at once; 
a charred end still lay on the edge of each pile of ashes, while the 
decayed wood reached across the intervening space. No relics were 
found in these ashes; but on the top of one pile lay three little 
packages of copper beads, fifty-three in all, which had been wrapped 
first in cloth, then in linden bark, and finally in skin or leather, and 
thrown on the ash-heap after the fire had died down. The en- 
veloping substances were well preserved. Clcoseto them lay a portion 
of a human femur, the joint of which had entirely decayed, but so 
much of the shaft as remained was solid and firm, It had been cut 
all around at its middle point, the nicks or cuts reaching half-way 
to the marrow cavity and then broken off. The marks of the cutting 
tool were such as would be left on a hard stick by adull knife. The 
other extremity of the bone could not be found. Above this was 
a very thin layer of bright red ocher covering a space somewhat 
more than three feet in diameter, but not at all regular in outline. 

Just outside the triangle formed by the fire-beds was a mass of 
very fine, soft, black material, intermixed with which were many 
fragments of wood and shreds of bark. A burial had been made 
with some care; but of the body nothing remained except two small 
pieces of skull and part of one femur. Only the central part of 
the latter was found, no trace of either end being discoverable. 
These bones were perfectly fresh in appearance, as much so as if the 
flesh had not been removed from them a week. 

From this level to the top of the black core was a mass of deposits 
difficult to decipher. The earth was loose and soft and contained 
much ashes, many fragments of wood, the holes left by poles or 
logs, and thoroughly decayed remains of skeletons. Just above the 
center of the base a small pen had been built, the sides about two 
feet high, the top sloping like the roof of a house. At two places 
near by, bodies had been interred between layers of wood. The 
whole core seemed to be the result of many burials at various times 
and in various ways, each having its own covering ; the subsequent 
decay of the wood and settling of the earth produced a confused 
mingling that destroyed all hope of learning anything definite about 
them. 
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Near this mound was one heaped over a grave dug down into the 
gravel which underlies the soil everywhere in this region. A body, 
extended on the back, lay in the grave. Both valves of a small 
mussel shell, each perforated, a single very large mussel shell, a slate 
gorget, four pearls, several teeth, some of them molars of the bear, 
others canines of the wolf, all with the roots ground off to ‘he 
enamel, were found with the remains. The skeleton measured six 
feet four inches in length; the bones were uncommonly thick and 
heavy, and the processes for the attachment of the muscles very 
large and prominent. By its side lay the bones of a child not more 
than three or four years of age, which had on its breast a small slate 
gorget. 

When the bodies had been placed in position earth was thrown 
on them to the level of the surrounding surface ; the removed gravel 
was then spread over them ina thin layer twelve feet across, and 
over this the mound was made, extending beyond the grave for 
twenty feet on every side. This was the only mound ever opened 
by the writer in Ohio in which the skeleton was found so deep 
beneath the natural surface. 


In a mound not over four feet high were numerous traces of bone, 
including pieces of seven different skulls, all so decayed as to. 
prevent any examination. Fifteen feet from the center was a mass 
of burned earth six feet in diameter, with a maximum thickness of 
five inches. Near one edge of this was a hole a foot in diameter 
and three feet deep. The sides were smooth and burnt from top 
to bottom. The lower two feet consisted of ashes and charcoal, 
while the remaining space contained a fine dark earth which had 
settled in from above. Between this and the middle of the burned 
area was a small pile of human bones burned to cinders ; no single 
piece over two inches long was found. Among them were two large 
flint knives or spear-heAds, slightly broken, and several round pebbles 
the size of a hen’s egg. Over the bones, but not reaching to the 
edge of the burned earth on any side, was a pile of ashes several 
inches thick. 

But one conclusion is to be drawn from this: A large post had 
been set deep in the ground, a person fastened to it, and a fire kept 
up under and around him for many hours, until a small basket would 
have held all the bones that remained unconsumed. These, with 
the ashes, were raked into a pile. Meantime the post had burned 
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to the bottom, leaving its marks on thesides of the hole. The spears 
and pebbles had no doubt been used to increase the victim’s suf- 
ferings. 

So much was plain ; but if he was an enemy, why was the mound 
built over the place of his torture? If he was a deceased member 
of the tribe undergoing cremation, why was the post planted in the 
ground? Ineither event, what significance had the bodies deposited 
in the mound, none of them being nearer than within twelve feet of 
the pyre ? 


Three miles west of Piketon isa hill rising abruptly from the 
water’s edge and separated on every side by deep ravines from the hills 
adjacent to it. More than two hundred ‘‘ cup-stones’’ have been 
found on its surface. At each end of its level top isa mound. In 
the construction of one, the first step was to cover the ground with 
bark over a space twenty-five feet in diameter. On this had been 
placed the remains of many individuals. Skulls, vertebrz, limbs, and 
ribs were mingled in a manner that could not have resulted in any 
other way than from tossing in promiscuously the dismembered 
remains denuded of the flesh. Only one entire skeleton was found ; 
it lay on its left side, doubled into the smallest compass, at one edge 
of the bone deposit. The layer of bones was almost circular in out- 
line and fifteen feet from side toside. A covering of bark had been 
placed over them ; on this a mound of large rocks had been built to 
a height of four feet, and this formed the core to an earth mound, 
which was carried six feet higher. Burials of this character are very 
rare in southern Ohio. 


In the vicinity of Waverly are several mounds of varying sizes. 
In one of them, which was originally over twenty feet high, a careful 
examination revealed nothing above the base in the whole structure. 
Sunk in the soil beneath were a great many small holes from six to 
fourteen inches in diameter and from twenty to thirty inches deep. 
Some contained only very fine earth. In some were bones of birds, 
fishes, and various small mammals, along with mussel and snail 
shells; others yielded only ashes and charcoal. None showed any 
marks of fire on the sides, and no articles of interest or value were in 
them. They are utterly irregular in their arrangement. 

At the center of the mound was a single skeleton extended at full 
length on the back. The great weight of earth had broken and 
flattened every part of it, not even a bone of the hand or foot being 
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entire. The right femur lay across one of the small holes, which 
was filled with ashes, animal bones, and mussel shells. Of the 
teeth, ten were missing, and only nine of those remaining were free 
from traces of decay previous to death. They were less worn than 
those usually found in mounds, indicating a medium age for the 
individual. No relics of any sort were found. 

Close to this mound is one only three feet high. The central 
figure little resembled, physically, the giant inhumed in the gravel 
at Piketon, being not more than five feet in height. His bones, 
however, were very thick, the muscle attachments extraordinary in 
their development. His short stature was not due to any deformity, 
all his parts being in due proportion. The skull was large, quite 
thick, of great breadth behind and above the ears, with the lower 
part of the forehead projecting to an unusual degree. 

A large fire had been kept burning a considerable time near where 
his remains were placed. This was in the performance of some rite 
or ceremony before the body had been removed to the spot, for the 
skull lay at the margin of the ash-bed. 

In a third mound were the skeletons of two adults, at full length, 
on the back and in contact. Above them had been piled a dome- 
shaped mass of earth, two feet high and fifteen feet in diameter. 
Over this a layer of charcoal having a uniform thickness of two 
inches was spread. Near the head of one skeleton, midway between 
the original surface and the charcoal covering, were the bones of a 
child so young that the crowns of the teeth had not yet come 
through the bone. It was nearly a foot higher than the other 
skeletons. Over the charcoal additional earth had been heaped, 
until the mound reached an elevation of six feet. 

The most interesting mound here was one fifteen feet in height. 
It was on a spot which had been the site of a building. Posts six 
inches in diameter had been set in pairs three feet apart around its 
sides, and a shallow ditch dug to carry away the roof water. Other 
posts at intervals in the interior had supported the roof. The 
building measured forty feet from side to side. 

Near the center was a grave in which were two skeletons, one 
of a man who, to judge by the slightly worn condition of his teeth, 
was not more than thirty years of age at the time of his death ; the 
other of a woman, much older, some of whose teeth were worn down 
to the roots. The crowns of the two lower middle incisors had been 
cut nearly off at the lower edge of the enamel. The opening thus 
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made was about large enough to admit a pin, and extended three- 
fourths of the way across each tooth. There was no trace of decay, 
nor had the openings closed in the least. For all indications to the 
contrary, the operation, whatever its purpose, may have been per- 
formed after death. 

The grave was a rectangular pit measuring six by ten feet, and 
fourteen inches deep, with rounded corners. The skeleton of the 
female lay in the center, with the other at its left side. Both were 
extended at full length on the back. There was ample room at the 
opposite side for another body. 

On one side of the pit was a bed of ashes over six inches thick in 
some parts, thirteen feet in length, and six feet in width. At one 
side this mass extended into the pit, reaching from the knees of the 
skeletons to the end of the grave, more than two feet beyond the 
skulls, which were completely covered by the ashes, and conse- 
quently in an excellent state of preservation. 

After the bodies had been placed in the grave a small mound of 
black muck was piled over the bodies to a height of five feet. This 
did not extend beyond the bounds of the pit. Finally the mound 
was completed with earth from the field around. 

No trace of the timbers of the house appeared above the original 


surface of the ground. ‘This structure had been entirely removed, 
and may have furnished the fuel for the fire from which the unusually 
large ash-bed resulted. 


METAL-WorKING IN NEw GuinEa.—The Papuans of Geelvink 
Bay, according to J. L. Van Hasselt in Mitthetlungen der geograph- 
ischen Gesellschaft zu Jena, have considerable skill in welding iron 
and steel and casting silver. A man who wishes to learn the black- 
smith’s art has to go through certain mysterious formalities, The 
pupil, by anointing himself with oil and having an incantation pro- 
nounced over him, becomes invulnerable ; so that neither can the 
flying particles of red-hot iron hit him nor a careless blow of the 
hammer hurt him. They have probably learned these usages from 
their Mohammedan instructors in the art of metal-working, who 
are as superstitious as the Papuans, 

Joun Murpocu. 
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pl. 
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ABSTRACT OF THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE ANTHRO- 
POLOGICAL SOCIETY OF WASHINGTON.* 


January 6, 1891, TO DECEMBER 15, 1891. 


172d Regular Meeting, January 6, 1891—Robert Fletcher, presi- 
dent, in the chair. Active members announced: L. J. Hatch, 
William M. Beebee, Francis H. Goodall, Wm. Hamilton, J. E. 
Rankin, Sheldon Jackson, R. L. Garner. Papers read: ‘‘ Stone 
Implements of Curious Forms from Breonio, Italy,’’ by Thomas 
Wilson ; ‘‘ Laws, Customs, and Superstitions of Korea,’’ * by W. 
Woodville Rockhill. 

173d Regular Meeting, January 20, 1891—Robert Fletcher, presi- 
dent, in the chair. Active members announced: J. O. Wilson, J. 
Q. Rice, E. R. Tyler, E. S. Henry, Theodore L. Cole, Clotworthy 
Birnie. ‘The secretary, treasurer, and curator submitted reports of 
the operations in their respective branches for the last year. The 
by-laws of the Society were amended as follows: In article XV the 
first sentence was altered so as to read, ‘‘ The annual dues shall be 
five dollars, to be paid on the first of February.’’ ‘The following 
officers were elected for the next year: President, J. C. Welling ; 
vice-presidents, Garrick Mallery, J. W. Powell, O. T. Mason, L. F. 
Ward ; general secretary, Frank Baker ; secretary to the board of 
managers, Weston Flint; treasurer, P. B. Pierce ; -curator, H. W. 
Henshaw ; managers, J. G. Bourke, J. H. Gore, W. H. Holmes, 
W J McGee, F. A. Seely, Thomas Wilson. 

174th Regular Meeting, February 3, 1891—President Welling in 
the chair. The election of the following active members was an- 
nounced: F. E. Tasker, P. G. Russell, J. C. Edwards, O. C. Gsant- 
ner, N. L. Frothingham, B. N. Morris. Papers read: ‘‘ City Life 
in the Middle Ages,’’ by L.R. Klemm; ‘‘ The Indian Messiah,’’ * 
by Lieut. N. P. Phister; ‘“‘An Engraved Tablet from Tennessee,’’ * 
by W. H. Holmes. 

175th Regular Meeting, February 17, 1891—President Welling in 
the chair. Papers read: ‘‘A Great Shell Mound of the Potomac,’’ 


* Papers marked with an asterisk have been published in THE AMERI- 
CAN ANTHROPOLOGIST. 
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by W. H. Holmes ; ‘‘A Medico-Social Retrospect,’’ by George R. 
Stetson; ‘“‘An Upper River Indian Camp,’’ by Thos. Dowling, Jr. 

176th Regular Meeting, March 3, 1891—Vice-President Mason 
in the chair. Active members announced as elected: E. M. Daw- 
son, J. W. Babson, W. W. Cheshire. Papersread: ‘‘’ The Function 
of Tempering in Earthenware,’’ by W. H. Holmes; ‘‘ The, Stone 
Hammer and Its Many Uses,’’ * by J. D. McGuire ; ‘‘ Pottery Deco- 
rations from Russia,’’ by Thomas Wilson. 

177th Regular Meeting, March 17, 1891—President Welling in 
the chair. Papers read: “ Evolution of Home Building Among the 
Navajo Indians,’’ by R. W. Shufeldt; ‘‘ Platycnemism,’’ by Frank 
Baker ; ‘‘On Zemes of Santo Domingo,’’ * by J. W. Fewkes; ‘“‘A 
Contest of Strength Between Indians, Half-Breeds, and Whites,’ 
by Z. T. Daniel. 

178th Regular Meeting, April 7, 1891—President Welling in the 
chair. Active members announced as elected: W. T. Griffin, 
Philip Mauro. Prof. L. F. Ward read a paper entitled ‘‘Are the 
Acquired Faculties of Man Hereditary ?’’ 

179th Regular Meeting, April 21, 1891—This meeting was for 
the purpose of hearing the address of the retiring president of the 
Society, Dr. Robert Eletcher, entitled ‘‘ The New School of Crim- 
inal Anthropology.’’* It was held in the Lecture Hall of Columbian 
University. 

180th Regular Meeting, May 5, 1891:—President Welling in the 
chair. Active members announced as elected: ‘‘ H. S. Seymour, 
Frank C. Somes, George R. Blodgett. Papers read: ‘‘ The Evolu- 
tion of Industries,’’ by J. W. Powell; ‘‘ The International Congress 
of Criminal Anthropology of Paris, 1889,’’ by Thomas Wilson. 

181st Regular Meeting, May 19, 1891—President Welling in the 
chair. Papers read: ‘‘ The Hupa White-Deer Dance,’’ * by Dr. 
C. E. Woodruff, U.S.A. ; ‘* The Social Organization of the Chinese 
in America,’’ * by Stewart Culin; ‘‘The Folk-Lore Society,’’ by 
W. W. Newell; ‘‘ Marriage Among the Pawnees,’’ * by George Bird 
Grinnell. 

182d Regular Meeting, November 3, 1891—Vice-President Mal- 
lery in the chair. Active members announced: George F. Curtis, 
Isaac P. Noyes. Papers read: ‘‘Menomini and Ojibwa Jugglery,”’ 
by W. J. Hoffman; “The Kiowa Mescal Rite,’’ by James 
Mooney. 
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183d Regular Meeting, November 14, 1891—President Welling 
in the chair. Active members announced: W. M. Sawyer, J. J. R. 
Patrick, Mrs. Matilda C. Stevenson. Papers read: ‘* Hupa Valley 
Indians in California,’ * by Dr. Charles E. Woodruff, U. S. A. ; 
‘‘Report of the Delegates to the International Geological Con- 
gress,’’ * by W J McGee, Thomas Wilson, and W. H. Holmes ; 
‘‘ The Land Problem in Anthropology,’’ by O. T. Mason. 

184th Regular Meeting, December 1, 1891—Vice-President Mason 
in the chair. The election of L. W. Gunckel as an active member 
was announced. Papers read: ‘‘Siouan Onomatopes,’’* by J. 
Owen Dorsey ; ‘‘ Prehistoric Camps,’’ by Thomas Wilson. 

185th Regular Meeting, December 15, 1891—President Welling 
in the chair. Active members announced as elected: Charles E. 
Foster, James I. Kay. Papers read: ‘‘ Sociology in Its Relation to 
Modern Socialistic Tendencies,’’ by Lester F. Ward; ‘‘ The French 
Habitant,’’ by George R. Stetson. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


Ministéres de la marine et de [Instruction publique. Mission 
scientifique du Cap Horn. 1882-1883. Paris: 1888-1891. 
7 vols., glo. 


The scientific mission to Cape Horn was undertaken by the French 
government as their part of the general scheme of Arctic observation 
by means of permanent posts, suggested by Lieutenant Weyprecht, the 
discoverer of Francis-Joseph Land. The frigate Remanche, under 
command of Captain Martial, with 140 officers and men, sailed on 
July 17, 1882. They took with them wooden houses (in detached 
parts), which were erected on the shore of the Bay of Orange, and 
in these dwellings they resided for a year. Frequent expeditions 
were made to other parts of Terra del Fuego and to the Straits of 
Magellan. 

The part of this very handsome work most interesting to the 
readers of this journal is the seventh volume, which is devoted to the 
anthropology and ethnology of the natives. It is the work of the 
physician of the expedition, Dr. Hyades, assisted in the anthropo- 
logical part by Dr. Deniker, of the Museum of Natural History of 
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Paris. This goodly volume of 423 pages isadorned by 34 remark- 
ably fine heliogravures, representing the natives with their huts, 
pirogues, ornaments, and weapons. 

The natives of Terra del Fuego consist of three tribes: 1. The 
Onas, inhabiting the eastern territory; 2, the Alakalouf; 3, the 
Yahgans. The two latter are alone regarded as Fuegians, the Onas 
being of Patagonian origin, as evidenced by their stature. 

The Fuegians are not the ugly, ill-proportioned beings that trav- 
elers have represented them to be. Like most short races, they are 
rather thick set, and the head appears disproportionally large. The 
question of nutrition has great importance in relation to their exter- 
nal form, and natives who in a state of semi-starvation had a lean, 
repulsive look acquired surprising grace and even beauty of outline 
after a period of good feeding. This was especially noted in the 
Fuegians who were taken to Paris. 

The mean stature of the Fuegians, excluding the Onas, may be 
stated at 157 C. for the men and 147 C. for the women, The mean 
height of the Onas, who inhabit the country on the south side of 
the Straits of Magellan, is 183 C. 

Most of the observations of Dr. Hyades were made upon the 
Yahgans, the most numerous of the Fuegian tribes. He sums up 
his observations on their crania by pronouncing them to be mesati- 
cephalic, with a slight tendency to brachycephaly. 

The color of the Fuegian is a brownish or reddish yellow, cor- 
responding to No. 26 of Broca’s chromatic scale. 

The eyes are generally of a deep brewn, or Nos. 1 and 2 of Broca’s 
table. The hair is abundant, short, straight, and black. 

The Fuegian women are prolific. Labor is accomplished with 
facility, and no ceremonies are observed. The mother takes four 
baths in the sea, at intervals of an hour, the first being taken four 
hours after delivery. After this she takes two baths daily. She 
enters the sea backward until the water reaches the breast; then a 
careful ablution is performed, after which she walks to the shore, 
still keeping her back to the sea, until the water reaches to the knees ; 
again ablution follows, and she stops a third time when the water 
reaches to the ankles. Dr. Hyades, who watched the proceeding, 
found the temperature of the water to be +2.07 C. 

It is a curious fact that the men around Cape Horn cannot swim, 
although they pass a large part of the time in their pirogues ; but 
the women there, and everywhere on the coast, are skilled swimmers. 
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They swim nearly as dogs do. The consequence is that when a 
pirogue upsets—a rather common accident—the men are frequently 
drowned, while the women swim ashore. No explanation of this 
condition of things could be obtained, though one sarcastic Fue- 
gian told Dr. Hyades that only the women could swim, as they 
alone had breasts which would float them in the water. 

The Fuegians appear to have no religious sentiments or observ- 
ances. They have a few customs which would seem to arise from 
fear of witches or evil spirits, such as burning the placenta, and the 
umbilical cord after it has fallen from the child. 

Dr. Hyades positively denies the existence of cannibalism among 
them. He insists that the story told Fitz-Roy by a young Fuegian, 
that they eat old women in time of famine, was either misunderstood 
by the voyager or was a purposed invention of the native. 

Over 80 pages of this volume are devoted to the subject of lan- 
guage, including a vocabulary of words and an attempt at the con- 
struction ofa grammar, The natives are entirely ignorant of writing 
and do not make use of signs among themselves. They are great 
mimics and readily imitate gestures. 

Neither sex can be said to wear any garments. They will cover 
their shoulders in very cold weather with an otter skin, which seems 
curiously inadequate for the purpose ; but, in the crouching position 
habitual to them in their huts, it nearly covers the entire body. 
They make use of the skin of the seal, the fox, and the cormorant 
for the same purpose, but the otter skin is preferred. They never 
skin their dogs who may die or be killed ; for what reason does not 
appear. The women wear a small triangular shield made of the skin 
of the guanaco, with the hair inside, and suspended by thongs around 
the waist. It is a garment of modesty and is worn constantly. 

The Fuegians have a perfect passion for fire. They carry it with 
them everywhere, even on their pirogues or bark canoes. In the 
center of a hut is a large fire-place, on which entire trunks of trees 
are burnt. They are careful to preserve embers sufficient to rekindle 
fire, though they readily procure a light by striking two pieces of 
iron pyrites together. The tinder used is the down of birds. 

Notwithstanding the inclemency of the climate to which their 
naked bodies are so freely exposed and the insufficient diet which 
through the greater part of the year they are able to obtain, the 
Fuegians may be considered as a healthy race. It might be expected, 
as a consequence of their continued use of shell-fish and their indif- 
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ference to cleanliness, that diseases of the skin would be prevalent 
among them, but Dr. Hyades saw only five cases during his twelve 
months’ residence. Tuberculosis, especially in the form of phthisis, 
seems to be the disease which most frequently affects them. 

The sick are left to themselves, though anything they ask for is 
readily given. Fasting and sweating are the usual modes of treat- 
ment, but recourse is often had to the yakamouch or curer, who 
practices massage on the patient. Dr. Hyades found that their 
method of manipulating the scalp for migraine was followed by 
speedy subsidence of the pain. The yakamouch is not a medicine 
man, as any one with fingers skillful in massage is sent for. 

The writer of this notice is indebted to General A. W. Greely, 
Chief Signal Officer, United States Army, for the opportunity of ex- 
amining this important publication, a copy having been presented 


to the latter by Dr. Hyades. L 
ROBERT FLETCHER. 


The Land of the Lamas. By William Woodville Rockhill. New 
York, 1891. The Century Company. 8vo. 400+-viti pp; 61 
illustrations ; 2 maps. 


The author of this book was four years secretary of the American 
legation at Peking. He terselysays, “ Tibet has been my life hobby.”’ 
While in Peking he gained the friendship of a Tibetan Lama from 
Lh’asa, who taught him the language and literature preliminary to 
the exploration of that country, which he undertook in 1888. 

The results of this journey of several thousand miles, forming an 
enormous loop, with the beginning at Peking and the terminus at 
Shanghai, are clearly given. Our author crossed Western China, 
and in disguise visited the sources of the Yellow River in Tibet ; 
made a southward detour toward the great objective point, Lh’asa, 
the sacred city of the Lamas, which he was destined not to reach ; 
traversed the sources of the Yang tze, and turned his face eastward 
down that mighty river to Shanghai. 

A large portion of this route had never been explored by Europeans, 
and parts of it had been previously traversed only by Abbe Huc, 
General Prejvalsky, and Pundit Kishen Singh. 

The headings of the chapters are: 1. Peking, T’ai-yuan, Hsi-an, 
Lan-chou Fu; 2. Lan-chou Fu, Hsi-ning, Kumbum, Tankar ; all 
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these localities in China, then in Tibet ; 3. Kokonor and Tsaidam ; 
4. Sources of the Yellow River, Northeastern Tibet, The Nam-ts’o 
Tribe ; 5. Passage of the Dré-ch’u (the river of the golden sands), 
Jyekundo, Dergé, The Horba States, Girong; 6. Ta-chien-lu (Dar- 
chédo)—its’ Commerce; Notes on the Government, Commerce, 
System of Taxation, Population, Foreign Relations, etc., of Tibet ; 
7. Ta-chien-lu, Ya-chou, Ch’ung-ch’ing, I chang, Shanghai. These 
form the topics of a closely written, interesting narrative about the 
people, the customs, the strange Lamaism, etc., of this country. 

The supplementary notes and tables include remarks on the Foreign 
Tribes of Kansu; Origin of the Prayer ‘‘Om Mani Padmé Him ; ”’ 
Early Ethnography of the Kokonor and Eastern Tibet ; Divination 
by Shoulder-blades—Scapulamancy or Omoplatoscopy ;_ Political 
Geography of Eastern Tibet ; Origin of the Tibetan People, as told 
by the Mani-Kambum; Notes on the Language of Eastern Tibet, 
and Itinerary and Barometric Observations. 

The flux and reflux among the peoples north and west of China 
seem to portray the condition of Northern Europe during the irrup- 
tions of the barbarians. The leadership of another Ghengis Kahn 
appears only to be necessary and China will have a new dynasty. 

Mr. Rockhill was prevented from visiting Lh’asa; in fact, his 
expedition was only a bold dash into Tibet as far as possible, with 
the certainty of being escorted out again by the jealous officials or 
compelled to retreat from force of circumstances. 

At the present time Mr. Rockhill is making another journey with 
the hope of reaching Lh’asa, aided by past experiences. 

Copious foot-notes and an excellent index add much to the use- 
fulness of the work. . 

WALTER Houcu. 


L’ Homme dans la Nature. Par Paul Topinard. srorfigs. Paris, 
1891, Alcan. 352 pp. (Bibliotheque Scientifique Internationale.) 


Dr. Paul Topinard is the author of three works on anthropology. 
The first was published in 1876, entitled Anthropologie. Thesecond, 
called Eléments a’ anthropologie générale, appeared in 1886, a vol- 
ume of 1186 pages, setting forth minutely the results of the author’s 
studies on the biological side of the subject, but too bulky for gen- 
eral use. The present volume, in addition to summarizing the 
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knowledge contained in the Eléments, expresses more clearly M. 
Topinard’s views on debated propositions. The author belongs to 
the school of St. Hilaire in defending the unity of nature, whence he 
derives the living phenomena of the world by evolution, but reserves 
his opinions upon the methods of “ transformation”’ or ‘‘ trans- 
figuration.’’ In this regard he stands between Broca and de Qua- 
trefages, the former being a transformist, the latter maintaining the 
attitude of one not convinced. In our country, Topinard is more 
widely read, perhaps, than in France, on account of his conserva- 
tism, while in his own country he has been dropped from the 
secretaryship of the Societé d’Anthropologie because he no longer 
represented the sentiments of the majority in that body. There are, 
indeed, two schools of anthropology in Paris—the one represented 
by the Bulletin de la Société d’Anthropologie in the main, and the 
other fairly by ‘‘ L’Anthropologie.’’ M. Topinard is a devoted pupil 
of Broca and loses no opportunity to express his devotion to his 
master. In summing up his results concerning the descent of man 
the author regards the Lemurians as the root out of which spring 
one or more stocks. One of these is the stock of the monkeys, one 
of whose limbs emits a branch more elevated, that of the Anthro- 
poids ; another, whose point of origin or of contact with the pre- 
ceding has escaped us, gives the branch of man now existing, which 
raises itself parallel to that of the Anthropoids, without relation to 
it, and passes by it. M. Topinard doubts whether the volume of 
man’s brain will increase greatly in the future, on account of the 
equilibrium of the head and the harmony of parts. Its anterior 
lobes might become larger until the center of gravity may pass a 
little in front of the center of the base of the skull. It is certain 
that dolichocephaly will be replaced by universal brachycephaly. 
The quality of the cells also may be perfected. In closing his vol- 
ume, M. Topinard speaks with hope of man’s future and alludes to 
the beautiful figure of Broca, in which the human body is represented 
as the slave following the Roman emperor about and saying per- 
petually in his ears, Memento te mortalium esse. 
Otis T. Mason. 


